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Editorial Comment 


PERSPECTIVE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


ONE of the most beneficial results of our involvement in the great 

social movements in modern history is the salutary effect of world 
events upon American domestic policy. The almost unlimited traffic 
in ideas and the disappearance of cultural boundaries have quickened 
in us a sense of urgency in reference to values which are essential in 
the experiences of civilized peoples all over the world. 

Certain conditions of freedom, security, creative expression and 
responsible participation in the strengthening of social institutions and 
in the enrichment of the culture are aspects of existence which are co- 
extensive with the worth and dignity of human life itself. In essence, 
the democratic thesis affirms that the aforenamed conditions give sub- 
stance and support to worthy individual survival and provide the basis 
for the operation of those cohesive forces which weld a vast, hetero- 
geneous population into an actual functioning community. 

References to size, diversity and complexity are no longer argu- 
ments sufficient to excuse our blindness to the needs of various ele- 
ments in our national life, nor does our active engagement with mat- 
ters of global significance justify indifference to the plight of portions 
of our population whose stake in American democracy is especially 
crucial and constantly denied. 

No group in continental United States lays more legitimate claim 
to right of residence, right of proprietorship in the common weal and 
right of the privileges, obligations and immunities of full citizenship 
than the American Indian. He was and is the truly “indigenous Amer- 
ican.” Myth, legend and the vicissitudes of a vigorous economy have 
conspired to relegate the Indian to the less seriously considered mar- 


‘ 
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gins of our broad social planning, or crowded him into a narrowly con- 
fined area of political and economic insignificance. 

This is not by long-term malicious design on the part of individuals 
and groups who recently have acquired leadership and power in Amer- 
ican public affairs. It is one of the instances of deliberate and arbi- 
trarily imposed geographical and cultural isolation over a long period 
of time, developing into a condition of economic disinheritance, polit- 
ical disfranchisement and social disadvantage. 

Such alterations and reversals of this condition as have occurred 
in the past one hundred years point to one of the areas in American 
life where informed public opinion, sensitized public conscience, en- 
lightened public policy, and honest public officials constitute the bul- 
warks of a growing democracy. 

The great bulk of non-Indian Americans cannot, with full logic 
nor with good heart, fulfill our obligations to “refugees,” “expellees” 
and “displaced persons” from other lands without at the same time 
going the whole way in helping to full stature, in partnership and par- 
ticipation, those in our own midst whose historical role has been that 
of “the submerged man,” “the forgotten man” and “the oppressed 
man.” 

For more than 160 years the Federal Government has recognized 
its responsibility for promoting the welfare of American Indians. As 
the record will reveal, much of this concern has been expressed through 
provisions for custodianship, supervision and limited control. The 
status of wardship persisted far down into the present century. The 
granting of citizenship by Act of Congress in 1924 and passage of the 
Indian Reorganization Act in 1934 produced drastic change in the 
technical or official status of the Indian. But these “empowering acts” 
are most significant in that they established the necessary conditions 
for and gave impetus to the integration of our fellow Americans into 
the full stream of our common life. The articles in this issue of the 
JouRNAL will give some specific indications of the thoroughness with 


which the process of integration is moving. 
F. T. W. 
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Interview With Dillon S. Meyer 


Commissioner of Indian A ffairs 
By DEAN FRANK T. WILSON 


Q. “What I have learned about Indian Affairs within the past year 
convinces me that the Federal Government is taking a very posi- 
tive point of view and, in the judgment of many of our citizens, a 
very desirable approach to the Indian question. Also, I have 
been impressed with the fact that there is an increasing number 
of American citizens, not only in the states where Indian popula- 
tions are concentrated, but all over the country who are becoming 
aware of Indians as American citizens and they are eager to see 
policy as previously enunciated go forward. I should like to ask, 
therefore, what general trend is indicated in the long-term ten- 
year rehabilitation program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs?” 


A. “The ten-year program which you refer to has to do with the Nav- 
ajo-Hopi area in New Mexico and Arizona. The basic idea in 
that plan was to lay out a program and develop basic resources 
and other facilities having to do with education and health, in 
the hope of helping to raise the standard of services to the Navajo 
and Hopi people to a place where there is a better opportunity 
for them to begin to go on their own in the future. This, of 
course, covers a wide range of subjects, including road construc- 
tion, irrigation, land development, conservation, education, health 
facilities, and matters of similar nature.” 


Q. “How long a period will be covered by the education fund of 25 
millions for the improvement of education facilities?” 


A. “TI assume it will continue throughout the ten-year period; there 
is even some doubt as to whether or not it will be adequate, but 
it is about as far as anyone could see at the present time regard- 
ing constructive expenditures because of the limitation on the 
amount of money and the amount of staff that one can accumu- 
late in any one period of time. I assume, therefore, that it will 
have to be spread out pretty largely over the whole period, but 
the fund will be needed, not only for facilities, but for staffing, 
maintenance of personnel, maintenance of facilities, etc.” 
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. “Is that not included within the 90 millions?” 


. “Yes, that’s within the total of 90 million, or approximately 90 
million, dollars.” 


Q. “What is the trend presently in educational facilities for the Indian 
population? I notice in one of the recent Indian Affairs bulletins 
that the school age population is about 92 thousand in the Navajo 
group and, that of this number about 32 thousand are in public 
schools, 27 thousand are in the Federally-supported, day and 
boarding schools. It seems that the trend is more toward Indian 
youngsters’ getting into the public school system.” 


A. “Generally speaking, I should say yes. That is the trend, and I 
personally feel that it should be more and more of a trend. There 
are certain areas where it is almost impossible to work out a pro- 
gram .in the public schools. For example, you may know that 
there is a new school in Brigham City, Utah, a rather large and 
dramatic school development. I suspect, however, that that will 
be limited pretty largely to the Navajo and the larger reserva- 
tions. We are frankly hoping that we can integrate with the pub- 
lic schools all the Indian population in a reasonable period of 
time. That is the way we feel it should move.” 


Q. “I was interested in noticing the fact that the American Indians 
were made citizens by Act of Congress in 1924 and that the last 
two states—Arizona and New Mexico—admitted them to the 
right of franchise about 1947. I’m concerned, therefore, about the 
relationship between being citizens and exercising the right of 
citizenship through voting and things of that sort.” 


A. “Well, we’re concerned about that, too. It is something in which 
I have not had a chance to make any investigation at present, but 
I’m assuming that there will be some problem involved in the 
area where they have just assumed that right—and especially in 
the more isolated areas—but I don’t anticipate too much of a 
problem. One of our problems is the matter of encouraging a 
group of people who have been isolated, and more or less segre- 
gated on reservations, to assume, on their own, certain responsi- 
bilities in connection with citizenship because they have not been 
used to accepting them; and it is going to have to be a step-by- 
step program of encouragement, placement of responsibility, and 
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integration with the rest of the population through the schools 
and through any other methods that can be worked out.” 

. “Is there any other present trend toward dispersion of the Indian 
population throughout the United States?” 


. “You can hardly call it a trend as yet. There is just a start in 
what the Bureau of Indian Affairs is now calling a placement 
program, which provides some service in the working with the 
state and employment agencies, and other agencies which are 
interested in recruiting workers from reservations, to move into 
some other areas; but the movement is probably too small yet to 
call a trend. I should hope that it would develop into a trend.” 


. “No doubt, the states to which they have gone in considerable 
numbers have shown hospitality?” 


. “Very good, indeed. Naturally, as you might expect, the largest 
movements today have been, as I understand, into agricultural 
labor and seasonal work of that type. There have been, however, 
some groups which have moved into training with railroads and 
with other industrial agencies, and these have done a very good 
job of adjusting themselves in such areas. Naturally, there are 
some individuals who have moved into professional work—train- 
ing as nurses and in other types of professional activity—but not 
in large numbers as yet.” 

. “Would you say, then, that the old problem of off-reservation em- 
ployment is decreasing steadily?” 

. “Well, I hope I could say steadily. I have not had a chance to 
explore it to a point where I could be sure that it is decreasing 
steadily, but I hope that the intermingling and the action in place- 
ment would increase steadily.” 

. “That’s a good statement on it. What do recent census figures 
show about the ratio of increased Indian population in the past 
decade?” 


. “I’m sorry I can’t give you those figures ‘off the cuff.’ My figures 
are coming slowly—they don’t stick as yet. There has been an 
increase; that I can tell you. I know from general information 
available in many areas. In the Navajo country, for example, 
as I remember, at the time that they were moved back to the 
reservation in the late sixties, following the Civil War, there were, 
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I believe, about 8 thousand Navajos; at the present time there are 
approximately 60 thousand. While that may not be typical, these 
figures do give you an idea of the development in one area. And, 
of course, the pressure on the resources within the Navajos’ res- 
ervation is very great when one considers the trend that has de- 
veloped there. It is also indicative of the fact that we can’t hope to 
have that many people continue to live on reservations and main- 
tain the kind of standard of living that we expect people to main- 
tain in the United States unless they have additional aid or unless 
some of them can move out into additional areas.” 


Q. “Is the current trend in land ownership individual ownership or 
group ownership?” 


A. “I’m not sure that there is a definite trend; there is some trend 
toward ownership. There is, however, a feeling on the part of 
some of the groups which have organized constitutions for tribal 
lands that they should maintain them as such, so that you have 
within the groups of Indians themselves what some people call 
the ‘conservatives’ and the ‘moderates.’ There are a good 
many people that are obtaining their trust lands in fee simple; 
on the other hand, there is some tendency to expand the tribal 
lands in certain areas, through the purchase of inherited trust 

rights, and so on, in blocking out certain areas. It’s therefore a 

little bit mixed at this time.” 


Q. “Would agriculture still be their greatest engagement, so far as 
gainful occupation goes?” 


A. “T feel quite sure that for quite some time to come that is bound 
to be true in view of the fact that they have been throughout the 
ages agriculturalists or hunters, living off the land. Generally, 
that situation won’t change in just a few years’ time although 
the trend, I think, will be toward a better balance. Take our gen- 
eral population within the United States. It has not been very 
many years since 60 per cent of all the population was on the land. 
At the present time, as I remember, the figure is somewhere be- 
tween 20 and 25 per cent farming and providing food for the rest 
of the nation. I would anticipate that as the trend toward mod- 

ernization progresses you would have somewhat of a similar trend 

among Indians of the nation.” 
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Q. “Through the health services provided by Government, as well as 
those provided by private agencies and church bodies, is there 
evidence that there is a downsweep of the curve in infant diseases 
and tuberculosis among the NaVajos, let us say?” 


A. “I’m not sure that much progress has been made as yet on the 
problem of tuberculosis. We're just getting well started in that 
program. There has been quite a decrease in infant mortality 
and in some of the other types of diseases, I understand. I think, 
that is reflected in the fact that we have had this increase in pop- 
ulation that we talked about here. As sanitation increases there 
is developed and accepted by the Indians an understanding of 
modern sanitary methods as well as modern medical care. Nat- 
urally, the span of life is increasing somewhat because of the 
fact that infant mortality is decreasing as well as the fact that 
there is an extension of life on the part of those who do reach 
adulthood.” 


Q. “Is there any evidence that there are unique features in Indian 
culture which Indians themselves desire to preserve?”’ 


A. “Well, again, I mentioned the fact that there was a difference of 
opinion as to what the land ownership pattern should be. You 
will find differences of opinion as to what the Indian cultural pat- 
tern should be. You will find a good many Indians who feel that 
they should become a part of the pattern of the American public 
and with no discrimination on the part of the culture of the Amer- 
ican public generally. You will find many Indians who feel very 
strongly that they would like to maintain their tribal pattern 
they have carried throughout the years. And I think you will 
find quite a wide variation of opinions among Indians on that. I 
think you will find among the older people that have not been 
away from the reservations a more conservative point of view as 
generally expressed toward the matter of maintaining their old 
cultural pattern, as you might expect.” 


Q. “With the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 and the recently de- 
veloped rehabilitation program on a long-range basis, is there any 
developing timetable for the progressive self-support of Indians?” 


A. “None has been developed as yet. The problem of developing a 
timetable is a very complex one. There is a very great need for 
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having such a timetable; but it ties in with the need for having 
a thoroughgoing plan developed area by area, and it’s got to be de- 
veloped among the Bureau and the Indians and the states and the 
local agencies which are involved in government. And this prob- 
lem of laying out a plan and negotiating the process of the in- 
tegration of services which are essential, if you are going to make 
it a step-by-step transition, is a pretty intricate task. For that 
reason, it has not been an easy job to develop a detailed plan, 
area by area; and it will take some time to do that. There is 
very definite opinion, both within the Congress and within the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs—an opinion which I very strongly hold 
myself—that this plan should be developed at the earliest oppor- 
tunity; but I’m sure it will need the attention of some individuals 
who are not tied to the everyday job of providing services, so 
that they may give some thought and energy to the problems of 
planning and of negotiating in carrying out the necessary steps 
in getting the agreement on the part of the tribes, the states, and 
local agencies.” 


Q. “What are some of the most helpful non-Government agencies 
operating within the field of Indian work?” 


A. “I wish I could give you a reasoned answer on that. I haven’t been ; 

with the Agency long enough to have had enough contact with all : 
of the different agencies which are rendering service to the In- 
dians and which are in general support. As you came in, I was 
reading three or four pages in the document put out by the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs of America, which has taken 
a very active interest during the past few years in the support of 
the ten-year rehabilitation program and many other objectives. 
I should say that they have rendered a great service and have 
provided a real influence in the proper direction, during the past 
few years, throughout the United States. There are a number 
of organizations which have special interest and have rendered 
real services; but I hesitate to name them one by one because 
I’m not as yet well enough acquainted with the type of services 
that all are rendering, and I wouldn’t want to be unfair.” 


Q. “Do private agencies have to fulfill certain basic requirements as 
stated by Government if they want to work with and among 
Indians?” 
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A. “I’m not sure that I know the answer to that except this: it has 
been the general policy, I believe, to allow anyone to work among 
Indians if the tribal council and Indians themselves do not ob- 
ject. We believe in free speech and a free country, but we be- 
lieve that the people who are concerned should have some right to 
determine how that program is carried out within their areas.” 


Q. “In the personnel for Indian Affairs is there a considerable number 
of Indians?” 


. “Yes, a very large number of Indians. We have some employed 
right here in Washington whom I have already met; and I’m sure 
there are many more employed at the reservations and at the 
area level than there are here.” 


. “Would it be a fair statement, or somewhat rhetorical, to say that 
the Indian is far from becoming the ‘vanishing American,’ either 
numerically or in terms of his participation in our total culture?” 


A. “T think that’s a very fair statement. As a matter of fact, I’ve 
heard it said that there are probably more Indians today than 
there were at the time Columbus landed on the Americas—but 
I’m not sure whether this is a true statement of fact or not. At 
least, they’re not vanishing at the moment; they’re increasing.” 


Q. “With your very recent coming to the Bureau, would you feel dis- 
posed to say anything that is in your mind as to desirable devel- 
opments in the near future besides the things that one may read 
in documents and reports published by the Bureau?” 


A. “TI think all I could do now, to speak honestly and fairly to every- 
body concerned, would be to state some general principles that I 
have been willing to give to the committees of the Congress and 
in other interviews with the press. First of all, I have been say- 
ing, and would like to repeat, that I am a very strong believer in 
the Constitution of the United States and the Bill of Rights, and 
I believe very strongly that it should apply to everyone who is a 
citizen of the United States and to aliens in whatever way those 
rights should be provided to them. And that includes Indians. 
Secondly, I believe that we should move as fast as possible toward 
assisting the Indians in the country to become integrated into the 
general pattern rather than being maintained in segregated groups. 
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In order to carry out these activities, there are three very im- 
portant areas that are going to require intensive work and atten- 
tion. The first one is education. 


“You can’t expect people to become full-fledged citizens, in the 
sense of assuming their full responsibility, unless they have the 
basic schooling which we in the United States believe that every- 
one should have—the opportunity to learn to read and write, the 
opportunity for adequate schools, at least through the secondary 
schooling period. Beyond that, if we can provide this much, I 
haven’t too much concern about a fair share of them getting 
college training because they will move on into that pattern. 


“The matter of resources is a tremendously important problem— 
and when I speak of resources I’m thinking, not only of land and 
water—the normal things that we think of in connection with 
Indians and Indian reservations. I am, however, thinking of the 
special training that is necessary for those people who don’t want 
to be farmers, who would rather enter into some other profession 
and who may need to have developed their basic resources, the 
kind of training and skill that will allow them to go and make a 
living in other fields of activity. 


“The third phase goes along with these others, and it has to do with 
the matter of sanitation and health. Whenever you find, as we 
find on many of the reservations, limited educational facilities, 
you will find normally a bad health situation, so that the matter 
of training and the developing of facilities in the sanitary field and 
in the medical field are tremendously important in many of these 
areas before people can arrive at the point where they can begin 
the next steps of integration. I have already indicated that I 
believe very strongly that we should be able to work out a program 
with the Indians, with the states, and with other Federal agencies 
that will gradually lead to an integrated process. This is one of 
the things that is going to be intricate, but we should go to work 
on it more intensively, I feel, than we have done in the past.” 


A. “Thanks very much, sir. This has been an interesting conversa- 
tion and a straight, clear statement of policy; and I think the 
JouRNAL staff would say that this is the direction in which we 
should like to see things moving.” 
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Governmental Jurisdictions and the Indians 


By GALEN R. WEAVER 


YE must remember that our major objective is not simply to be 

done with the so-called Indian problem, but to prepare these 
people for full and equal participation in the highly competitive society 
that we have developed on the continent that used to be theirs.” This 
statement by Assistant Secretary of the Interior William E. Warne to 
the New Mexico Indian Affairs Association on March 10, 1950, suc- 
cinctly sums up the problem. He might well have added, “and also 
to prepare the non-Indian Americans to understand and accept with- 
out discrimination their Indian American fellow citizens.” 

This major objective is chiefly in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in the administrative branch through the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs of the Department of the Interior and through the Congress. 
But the state governments also have important roles to play in this 
critical transition period. Moreover, voluntary agencies of all sorts can 
and ought to be enlisted in programs of education, counselling, and 
public relations, particularly at the local level. The Indians them- 
selves, through self-governing organs, are increasingly articulate and 
responsible and their intelligent and willing participation is, of course, 
crucial. Thus two branches of the Federal Government, the state 
governments, voluntary agencies (national and local) and the Indians 
themselves are all deeply involved.’ 

Only eleven of the forty-eight States are involved to a serious de- 
gree. These had 83 per cent of the known Indians in 1940. 

Number Percentage of 
in population total population 
Oklahoma 63,125 2.2 
Arizona 55,076 11.0 
New Mexico 34,510 6.5 
South Dakota 23,347 3.6 
North Carolina 22,546 6 


1National organizations that are a source of reliable information and a channel for 
citizen action include: Association on American Indian Affairs, Inc., 48 East 86th 
Street, New York 28, N.Y.; National Congress of American Indians, 618 Dupont Circle 
Building, Washington 6, D.C.; and Indian Rights Association, 130 South Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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California 18,675 a 
Montana 16,841 3.2 
Minnesota 12,528 A 
Wisconsin 12,265 4 
Washington 11,394 6 
North Dakota 10,114 1.5 


Six additional states—New York, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Idaho 
and Nebraska—ranked in that order of diminishing numbers from 
8,651 to 3,256 Indian residents, with the 4,747 Indians of Nevada 
constituting 4.3 per cent of the relatively small total population of 
110,247. The other thirty-one states may hardly be said to have an 
Indian problem. Thus, although considerable public notice has been 
taken of the remnants of the Seminoles in Florida, only 690 Indians 
were registered in Florida in 1940. 

The above eleven state governments, along with numerous county 
and municipal jurisdictions, are very important in the devolution of 
authority and responsibility that must take place at an accelerating 
rate. This means education of state officials through codperative con- 
sultations and actions and the development, on the part of the general 
public, of affirmative interest in “the Indian problem.” One of the 
potentially significant steps in this regard was taken by Governor 
Youngdahl of Minnesota, who brought together on March 14, 1950, 
officials of fifteen states with sizeable Indian populations for the pur- 
pose of considering the conditions and needs of their Indian residents. 
A Governors’ Interstate Council on Indian Affairs was called for by 
resolution. It is made up of two councillors, one of these an Indian, 
from each codperating state and is to meet at least annually. Both 
North and South Dakota have created by statute official commissions 
on Indian affairs. 

A long history of saddening experiences with state governments 
has led the Indians to look with hesitant apprehension upon the trans- 
fer of policing and court powers from Federal to state jurisdictions. 
Unfortunately, these experiences are not all in the remote past. Thus 
in a state court last October in Idaho four Indian youths were rail- 
roaded to prison for a total of fifty-six years for an alleged theft of a 
lamb worth about $15. An appeal to the Supreme Court of Idaho, 
made in the May-June term, thanks to the enormity of the injustice 
and the intervention of the Association on American Indian Affairs, 
resulted in sending the case back to lower court for trial. In the same 
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month President Truman, at the urging of the Navajo-Hopi Councils 
and of white friends, vetoed an otherwise admirable bill because of a 
state-law rider which it was feared would work against the best in- 
terests of the Indians. (The bill has subsequently become law with- 
out these undesirable provisions having to do with state police power 
and social security.) In January 1950, the Attorney General of Ne- 
braska ruled that the children of migratory Indian farm workers are 
not entitled to attend public schools in that state, tuition-free, al- 
though such workers are deemed essential to the agricultural economy 
of the state. In December 1947, the Public Welfare Board of Arizona 
voted not to accept the usual annual grant of $100,000 from Federal 
funds for crippled children rather than include crippled Indian chil- 
dren. Indian groups in eastern states have not fared well under the 
prevailing system of withdrawal of Federal assistance and protection 
according to an authority writing in the 1948 annual report of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


In the main the results are all too obvious. These unassisted Indian groups have in 


general sunk to a rather low level of society ... and... form a vaguely marked 
caste separate from both whites and Negroes. . . . They appear to have lost in be- 
coming “civilized” far more than they have gained. . . . Does this not point out the 


possible future fate of the present day Indians of the western states as well? 


The Waccamaws of North Carolina appear to be a case in point. 
Two bills now before Congress are aimed at restoring Federal protec- 
tion and aid. 

In the devolution of authority and responsibility from Federal 
control to tribal and local units of government, the very serious dilem- 
ma of exemption of Indian real and personal property from taxation 
must be faced. Tax exemption was a part of treaty settlements made 
in good faith for value received and that faith must be kept. How- 
ever, states and other jurisdictions can hardly be expected to assume 
financial obligations for protection and services unless this question of 
taxation on real and personal property can be settled. The Federal 
Government may have to continue to provide educational, health, and 
other services usually provided by states, counties, and municipalities. 
This can be done either directly or by refunding contracts with sub- 
ordinate jurisdictions. Or perhaps some negotiated settlement with 
the Indians can be worked out whereby the latter will voluntarily re- 
linquish their special tax exemptions for a consideration after a certain 
number of years. Indians who have settled permanently off the res- 
ervations are, of course, subject to taxation as other citizens are. 
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Persons well acquainted with the complexities of the problem pretty 
well agree that the Indian groups should have the right to decide, 
reservation by reservation, when to relinquish Federal protection in 
favor of state and county jurisdiction. In the meantime a serious and 
scientifically-planned program of economic and social rehabilitation 
and education must be set in motion and faithfully adhered to. This 
will require large appropriations and the taxpayers have a right to 
demand intelligent planning and management of the complex program 
necessitated by the situation. Adequate appropriations will be far 
more economical in the long run than inadequate ones that do not or 
cannot meet the problem of rehabilitation of natural resources, health 
services, education, loan funds for constructive enterprises and the 
like.? Intricate as it is, the solution is not beyond the capacity of 
trained administrators who will take into account sound anthropological 
and sociological knowledge and who know how to work democratically. 
For this task a larger number of first-rate Indians with superior train- 
ing are badly needed to work with non-Indians of like caliber. Prom- 
ising Indian youth should be carefully sought out and assisted by 
Governmental and private funds to get the preparation required. As 
they prove themselves on the job, they should be advanced to posts of 
major responsibility. The unhappy consequences of mismanagement 
during so much of the past three centuries will have to be patiently 
overcome. The younger generation can be helped—is already being 
helped to a considerable degree—to prepare itself for integration into 
American society on a level of equality with the white majority. 

The role of the Executive Branch of Federal Government through 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs is that of initiating policies and programs 
and administering them in the whole wide and complex problem of 
“preparing these people for full and equal participation in the highly 
competitive society that we have developed,” as Mr. Warne is quoted 
as saying. But such a process should go forward with a much greater 
degree of codperation with better organized and more responsible tribal 
organizations. The basis for this type of collaboration was laid in the 
Indian Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934. This is probably the 
most important charter for responsible freedom in relation to Indian 


2Under the IRA, 1934 (see below), Congress appropriated $6,599,600 as a credit 
pool. The Indians themselves added $1,800,000 from their own funds. At the close 
of the fiscal year 1949, loans amounting to more than $20,933,000 had been made. Of 
this large total less than one per cent was delinquent. Loans were made in 22 states 
and Alaska. (From Information Service, Dept. of Interior) 
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Americans ever enacted by the Congress. A survey of the workings of 
this act was made in 1938 by a notable group of men and women (‘‘The 
New Day for Indians,” edited by Jay B. Nash, Oliver La Farge, and 
W. Carson Ryan). From that analysis the following pertinent para- 
graphs are worth quoting. 


The Indian Reorganization Act further authorized the various Indian tribes to take 


t over positive control of their own resources and to carry on tribal enterprises as 
; membership corporations under a gradually vanishing federal supervision. 
7 The law, as finally enacted, left to the future many grants of power included in 


the original bill, for which it was felt that the Indians were not yet ready. Thus the 
power to remove undesirable employees from a reservation, the power to appropriate 
tribal funds held in the United States Treasury, and the power to take over services 
now rendered by the Interior Department to individual Indians—such services, for 
instance, as are connected with education, health, the probate and sale of allotments, 
be the handling of individual Indian moneys—all were deleted from the original 


What was perhaps more important than the specific powers which the act, as 
finally passed, conferred upon organized Indian tribes was the solemn pledge contained 
in the act that never again would the Federal Government tear down the municipal 
and economic organizations that should establish themselves under the protection of 
the act, and that powers vested in the tribes under past laws and treaties would not 
be diminished without tribal consent. 

The principle of Indian self-government was carried to a new phase when the 
Indians themselves were asked to vote on whether or not the law establishing self- 
governing powers should apply on the different reservations. The great majority 
of the Indians voting on the question voted in favor of the Indian Reorganization 
Act.3 In accordance with the expressed desires of tribes originally excluded from 
the act, its essential principles were extended to Alaska by the act of May 1, 1936, 
and to Oklahoma by the act of June 26, 1936. . . . What the adoption of Indian 
constitutions has meant in the spiritual regeneration of the Indians concerned is 
illustrated more forcefully by the concrete experiences related in the first part of this 
report than by any statistical figures. 

One significant change in the direction of Indian self-government can best be 
put in negative terms. During the century from 1833 to 1933 hundreds of laws af- 
fecting Indian tribes were enacted and a great part of these laws, perhaps a majority 
of them, in some way deprived the Indian tribes of rights or possessions they had 
once enjoyed. Since 1933 no law has been enacted which took from any Indian 
tribe, against its will, any of its liberties or any of its possessions. 


: Up to 1871, Indian groups were treated as foreign nations and 
‘ Indian tribes are still considered to have all the powers of any sover- 
. eignty except insofar as these powers have been modified or repealed 
by Act of Congress or by treaty. Also since 1871, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has had concurrent jurisdiction with the Senate. Reserved 
to the tribes are questions of tribal membership, inheritance, tribal 
taxation, tribal property, domestic relations, the form of tribal govern- 


— 


3Under the IRA, 111 Indian tribes of continental United States adopted constitutions. 
Eighty-five of these incorporated under charters to carry on a variety of business 
and legal activities. Four other tribes accepted IRA but operate under constitutions 
adopted prior to IRA. In addition, 49 Alaska native communities and cooperatives 
adopted constitutions and charters under the Alaska Reorganization Act of 1936. 
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ment, the laws, customs, and decisions of the proper tribal authorities. 
But one of the most consistently exercised controls has been over the 
sale of Indian lands and over moneys received when such lands have 
been sold. Transactions involving land leases, timber sales, borrowing 
of money, making of contracts calling for money payments have re- 
quired approval of the Secretary of the Interior. A pattern for the re- 
linquishment of Federal supervision has been set by actions taken in 
the cases of two small groups, the Saginaw Chippewa Indians in lower 
Michigan in 1949, and the Stockbridge-Munsee Indians of Wisconsin 
in 1948. In these instances the Charters adopted by the tribes under 
the IRA provided for a five-year period of control over certain stated 
actions. At the end of this period the Tribal Council requested, as 
provided for in the Charter, full release from supervision. The 
Secretary of the Interior was authorized to grant such a request or to 
require that the tribe vote upon it. Mr. Krug declared that he saw “no 
reason why this Department should continue to exercise supervision” 
and transferred full responsibility and authority to the tribe. 

Indians on some 200 reservations are in various stages of accultura- 
tion and of economic well-being. Some groups are relatively near the 
time when they can be encouraged to accept complete freedom from 
special government controls. Others will take a moderately long pe- 
riod of preparation—ten years perhaps. Still others will doubtless re- 
quire even much more time.* The rate at which the process can be 
carried forward with any and all groups will be proportional in large 
measure to the seriousness and intelligence of the efforts put forth by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and to the adequacy of appropriations 
made by the Congress to carry through comprehensive programs in 
economic rehabilitation of reservations, in education and health, and 
in assistance to those who are or may become ready and willing to 
settle off the reservations in normal American communities as fully 
integrated farmers, tradesmen, mechanics, factory workers, profes- 
sional men and women sharing in the obligations and privileges of 
citizens. The Navajo-Hopi Act, for which funds have not been appro- 
priated by the 81st Congress, is without doubt the most comprehensive 


4Mrs. Bosone of Utah has introduced H.J.Res. 459, which directs the Secretary of the 
Interior to study the respective tribes, bands, and groups of Indians to determine their 
respective qualifications to manage their own affairs without Federal Government 
supervision. By the first day of the next regular session of Congress specific recom- 
mendations are called for under this bill as to tribes now qualified for release from 
supervision and as to tribes not yet qualified, together with an estimate as to the 
earliest practicable date for termination of control. 
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program yet prepared to accomplish these several objectives. The ac- 
tion of the House Appropriations Committee in lopping $1,000,000 in 
appropriations and $6,000,000 from contract authorizations from the 
budget requests for the first year of this ten year program is not pro- 
pitious. The major part of what will be expended on these and other 
Indian groups will increase the human and natural resources of the 
nation and thus benefit all of us. There are vast unused potentialities 
in our fellow Americans of Indian stock. 

The 400,000 Indians are weak politically. In most states the 
Indian vote is inconsequential in size or non-existent. For this reason 
it is important that friends of justice for this shamefully disadvantaged 
and long-suffering group should keep themselves closely in touch with 
legislative developments in Washington in order to help in protecting 
this minority from unjust steals by predatory interests and, positively, 
to make possible wise, long-range but necessarily costly (yet ultimately 
more economical) measures of reconstruction. 


i 


Economic Status of Indians in the 
United States 


By WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN, JR. 


A‘! a recent Congressional hearing to consider bills for the rehabilita- 

tion of certain Indian tribes in North Dakota, a spokesman for the 
governor of that state opposed the bills on the ground that they would, 
if passed, tend to keep the Indians on reservations. He stated that 
he would oppose any rehabilitation bills unless they provided a pro- 
gram of removal and dispersal. He favored the removal of the North 
Dakota Indians to urban areas and urged that the Federal Government 
assume the responsibility for their rehabilitation away from their res- 
ervation homes. A member of the Committee then asked the spokes- 
man what the attitude of the North Dakota administration would be 
in the event that any of these Indian families, after being transplanted 
and rehabilitated, should then at a later date become public charges. 
The spokesman’s reply was explicit that the state would assume no 
responsibility for such failures and would expect the Federal Govern- 
ment once more to step in. 

The views of this spokesman reflect the thinking or lack of think- 
ing of many Americans about the Indians of this country. Our na- 
tional policy towards displaced persons in Europe is more generous 
than are the proposals of many Americans for the solution of the Indian 
problem. It is futile to consider the economic status of the Indians 
today unless we can first dispel some of the clouds which surround the 
problem. The public reaction to Indian problems, in consequence also 
the Congressional reaction, is founded in large part on two kinds of 
misconception. One kind is a survival based on facts of earlier years; 
the other kind has no basis whatever. 

The position of the North Dakota spokesman was based largely on 
a historical misconception. He assumed that Indians are the sole re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government. At one time this was the fact, 
for the Indian tribes were considered by the Congress and the courts 
to be sovereign, dependent nations, and the Indians individually were 
not citizens of the United States. Gradually this situation changed. 
In 1871, the Congress decided that henceforth no treaties would be 
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negotiated with the tribes but that Indian matters would be handled 
unilaterally by legislation. It is of at least passing interest that one 
reason for this change was that large numbers of Indians in the south- 
ern part of the United States had naturally aligned themselves with the 
Confederacy and had fought against the North. Another major change 
came with the General Allotment Act of 1887, which provided that any 
Indian who received a patent in fee for land previously held in trust 
for him became subject to the laws, both civil and criminal, of the state 
or territory in which he resided. Various other acts from time to time 
enlarged the group of Indians who were eligible for citizenship. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the Indians of the United States acquired 
citizenship in one or more of the following ways: (1) treaties with 
Indian tribes; (2) special statutes naturalizing named tribes or indi- 
viduals; (3) general statutes naturalizing Indians who accepted allot- 
ments; (4) general statutes naturalizing other special classes. Finally, 
the act of June 2, 1924 declared that all non-citizen Indians born with- 
in the territorial limits of the United States “be and they are hereby 
declared to be citizens of the United States.” 


Under the 14th Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, Indians as citizens of the United States automatically become 
citizens of the state in which they reside. They are now voting, or 
legally authorized to vote, in every state. 


A second historical misconception is that Indians are confined to 
the reservations and that non-Indians are necessarily excluded. It is 
true that in earlier years Indians were required to receive permission, 
either from the Army or from the appropriate official of the Indian 
Service, to leave their reservations. Although there never was any 
statutory authority for confining Indians on reservations, administra- 
tors seem to have relied on the magic word “wardship” to justify such 
control. Contrariwise, non-Indians were required to have a permit be- 
fore they could trade or visit on a reservation. Traders on Indian 
reservations are still subject to control by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, but Indians are free to trade anywhere, on or off the reserva- 
tion. Critics of the Government’s policy toward Indians have com- 
pared the reservations to concentration camps. Such a comparison is 
not fair, because Indians are now free to come and go, to move away 
from the reservation, to acquire property elsewhere, or generally to en- 
gage in any trade or occupation wherever they see fit. The reservations 
today are the remnants of the Indians’ domain which were reserved to 
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them when they ceded to the United States the larger areas which the 
white men wanted. To thousands of Indians the reservations are 
home, to which they are held by religious and social ties often more 
potent than economic status. In spite of the inadequacy of the Indian 
land base, rehabilitation in place is an essential step in the future of the 
Indians, unless they are to be removed from the reservations by force. 

A third major misconception involves the obligation of the Federal 
Government to the various Indian tribes. Many people believe that 
all Indians receive a monthly dole or grant from the United States, and 
that in some mysterious fashion, which nobody can understand, this 
grant ought to be adequate to sustain life. The fact is that Indians 
receive no such grant. They are today beneficiaries under the social 
security system just as are all other citizens. It is true that Arizona and 
New Mexico have resisted strenuously the application of the plain 
letter of the law and have been successful in persuading the Congress 
to appropriate special funds to be reimbursed to the states for the 
larger share of the grants which the states would otherwise have to 
pay out of their own funds. In all other states Indians generally are 
now accepted as beneficiaries. In recent years the Congress has ap- 
propriated small sums for direct relief to needy Indians who were not 
eligible for social security benefits, but these appropriations have 
never been intended as a grant to all Indians and have in fact been 
grossly inadequate to provide relief for those Indians who needed it. 
Although the states may argue that such relief is clearly the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government, the Congress has never fully recog- 
nized the need. In hearings on this subject in the 80th Congress, a 
leading member of the House Committee on Appropriations stated that 
Indians did not need as much money as whites, because their standard 
of living was lower, and he asked if $10 a month would not be an ade- 
quate grant! 

Many people misunderstand the legal capacity of Indians to make 
contracts and carry on business activities. A few Indians have been 
declared incompetent either by statute, by the courts, or by adminis- 
trative determination. In the absence of such declaration an Indian 
has the same legal status as a non-Indian. He may make contracts, 
he may buy and sell, he may sue and be sued, he is subject to garnish- 
ment and replevin. Confusion arises because some Indian property, 
particularly land, is still held in the name of the United States in trust 
for the individual or the tribe. So long as it is held in trust it is not 
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subject to the usual legal processes. One legal disability does remain. 
Since 1832 it has been a crime to “‘sell, give away, dispose of, exchange 
or barter” any intoxicating liquor to any Indian who still has a trust 
allotment, or to any Indian, including mixed-bloods, over whom the 
Government exercises guardianship. This prohibition applies to the 
Indian wherever he may be, and the law carries the further prohibition 
against introduction of liquor into Indian country. Although this 
century-old law was modified in 1948 to make it an adequate defense 
to possess liquor for scientific, sacramental, medicinal or mechanical 
purposes, the fact that liquor may not be sold to Indians as a beverage 
has led many people to conclude that they have other disabilities. 


The public is generally ignorant, moreover, as to the ownership and 
nature of Indian resources. Many people have heard of individual 
Indians who are wealthy, usually as the result of discovery of oil on 
their lands. They wonder why Indian land cannot be redistributed so 
that every Indian would have some land and some income. At one 
time the United States Government, or at least the Army, adopted 
somewhat the same attitude towards Indian land, for it moved various 
groups of Indians from one reservation to another, in effect compelling 
the tribe which owned a reservation to divide its property with unwel- 
come guests. The courts have in several such instances required the 
United States to repay to the owner-tribe just compensation for the 
lands so taken. 

Any consideration of the economic status of the Indians today must 
recognize the fact that Indian property, tribal or individual as the case 
may be, belongs to the group or the individual, just as much as does 
private property belonging to a non-Indian or a group of non-Indians. 
Indians may have property rights in common, as in tribal land which 
has not been divided, but even in such cases the right to use a portion 
of the tribally-owned property is recognized and zealously defended. 
It may be a very small portion: Navajos, for example, recognize the 
ownership of a single peach tree at the bottom of the Canyon de Chelly. 

It is clear from the foregoing summary that any generalization 
about the status of Indians is dangerous, because it is subject to ex- 
ceptions. Nevertheless, it is safe to say that the Indians as a group are 
poor, that they have limited resources and that their opportunities for 
economic rehabilitation are not as good as those open to their white 
neighbors. The Indians’ principal resource is some 56,000,000 acres 
of land, which provides their basic livelihood. If the land were 
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equitably distributed, if it lay in favorable climatic belts, or if all of it 
were fit for cultivation, the total situation might not be unfavorable. 
Uninformed critics have asked: How many Indians are there? How 
much land do they have? When the answer is that there are about 140 
acres for each man, woman and child, their quick conclusion is that 
the Indians have enough land. Obviously, the Congressman from 
Massachusetts or New York, thinking in terms of the farm economy 
in those states, is not likely to be sympathetic with a program of land 
purchase for homeless Indians. In fact, a large number of Indians, 
perhaps as many as 100,000, are totally landless. For many others 
the land base is insufficient in area or inadequate in quality, or their 
holdings are fractional interests, undivided, in inherited lands. In con- 
sequence, the living standard of those Indians suffers. 


Actually there is great diversity between tribes and even within 
the same tribe as to the amount and quality of resources available. At 
one extreme are a number of tribes fortunately situated with substan- 
tial resources in land. Probably the best known among these are the 
Osages of Oklahoma, whose reservation was broken up by allotment, 
in accordance with the Act of Congress of June 28, 1906. The mineral 
rights, however, were reserved to the tribe, and the income therefrom 
has been paid out each year in accordance with the “headrights” or 
shares held by each Indian. Each of the 2,229 Osages in the tribal roll 
in 1906 received one headright. This headright or share when held by 
an Osage of one-half or more Indian blood is not alienable and is not 
subject to legal processes. It may be devised or inherited, and if re- 
ceived by a person of non-Indian blood is negotiable and transferable 
like any certificate of stock. Within a period of about 40 years, the 
Osages have received a total of more than $250,000,000 from oil lease 
rentals, bonuses, and royalties. The current income on each headright 
is approximately $1500. There is ironic justice in this prosperity of 
the Osages, for they bought these lands for cash paid to them by the 
United States when they were dispossessed of their homelands in 
Kansas. 

Some of the tribes held lands with fine stands of timber. Much of 
the land in Minnesota reserved to the Chippewas was covered with 
pine. Congress, in 1906, made it possible for most of these Indians to 
sell their lands, with the result that the lumbermen made fortunes and 
the lands were denuded. The only exception to this rule was the Red 
Lake Reservation where the Indians resisted the Government’s “civiliz- 
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ing” allotment policy and insisted that their timber be held for the 
benefit of the tribe. Cutting on this reservation has been continuous. 
The first cycle is almost at an end, and the last virgin pine will be cut 
within a few years. 

A much more important stand of timber in Wisconsin belongs to 
the Menominee Indians. Due largely to the foresight of Senator La- 
Follette, who sponsored the act of 1908, under which Menominee 
timber is logged and sold, the Menominee forest has been under sus- 
tained-yield management since the logging operations began. The 
forest yields a cut of 20,000,000 board feet, and the annual sales of 
the Menominee mills total about $1,500,000. In good years the mem- 
bers of the tribe receive a per capita distribution of the mill profits, 
but more important, about half of the families on the reservation re- 
ceive employment either from the mills or from the logging operations 
in the woods. Mill employees receive the going rate of wages and the 
mill sells its products in the open market, for it competes without re- 
striction in the commercial field. 

The Klamath Indians in Oregon have one of the finest remaining 
stands of timber in the Pacific Northwest. They have never been 
willing to own or operate a mill as the Menominees do, and have sold 
their standing timber at public sales to the highest bidder. The money 
received from the sale of stumpage is paid out each year per capita to 
members of the tribe. In the depression years of the early 30’s, this 
income dropped almost to nothing, but in recent years each enrolled 
Klamath Indian has been receiving approximately $600. This means 
that the average Klamath family, husband, wife and three children, 
has received at least $3,000 a year in unearned income. Many 
Klamath families also have earned income, particularly from cattle. 
The large unearned income has not been entirely a blessing. It has in 
fact tended to stimulate unwise use of money. 

One other group should be mentioned for its great holdings of 
timber, the Quinaielt Tribe. The Quinaielt Reservation in western 
Washington has a virgin stand of 2,000,000,000 board feet. The 
holdings of the individual allottees, although they may have timber 
worth as much as $10,000 to $20,000, are not large enough to permit 
profitable logging operations. The Indian Service has been trying for 
many years to sell standing timber in larger units, and it has within 
the past year placed under contract another unit of approximately 
600,000,000 board feet. The Indians whose land is involved will re- 
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ceive as advance payment 25 per cent of the minimum estimated value 
of this timber, and within six years will receive an additional one- 
fourth of the total estimated value of their timber. The remaining one- 
half will be paid only as the timber is actually cut. The individuals 
whose land is not under contract will of course receive no benefit from 
this sale. 

At the other end of the economic scale are tribes, particularly in 
the Southwest, whose holdings of land are so poor and so damaged by 
over-use that the people live in dire poverty. In recent years public 
attention has been centered on the Navajos, whose reservation of 
16,000,000 acres makes a splendid showing on the maps of the South- 
west. Actually, a considerable part of the area is waste land and much 
of the usable land is so poor that 40 acres will barely sustain one sheep. 
Yet the Navajos have steadily increased in numbers while their land 
base has remained fixed. They have been forced into a wage economy. 
Last year more than 12,000 Navajos received income from off-reserva- 
tion employment. Most of this employment was on farms and rail- 
roads. The Navajos are a self-reliant, independent people who have 
never sought charity. They have asked for opportunity and have 
worked out in codperation with the Indian Service a long-range reha- 
bilitation program, which was approved last year by Congress. This 
legislation authorized appropriations aggregating some $80,000,000. 
A large part of the proposed expenditure would be for improved roads, 
school buildings, and other capital investments, but large sums would 
also be spent for soil and moisture operations and for other projects 
which would improve the economy of the Navajos. 

Entirely surrounded by the Navajos are the Hopis, a small agri- 
cultural tribe who have been farmers for centuries. Their tiny irrigated 
tracts have been barely sufficient to maintain them at a subsistence 
level. Whereas the Navajo population has been increasing rapidly, 
the number of Hopis has increased very slowly. 

The Papagos in Arizona are in a situation fully as desperate as 
that of the Navajos. Their median income from farming and ranching 
of $500 per family is even lower than that of the Navajos, and their 
land, if anything, is even poorer. If the Papago land were evenly di- 
vided, each of the 1200 families would have about 2300 acres, of which 
an acre and a half would be irrigated or irrigable farm land. So poor 
is the range land that 2300 acres will support properly only 10 head 
of livestock. Most Papago families must supplement their agricultural 
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income by off-reservation wage work. Even then, in the best years, 
the Papago family income is about one-third that of the Arizona aver- 
age for farm families. 


The Papagos, largely through the work of committees of their 
elected tribal council, working with the staff of the Indian Service on 
the reservation, have also submitted to Congress a rehabilitation pro- 
gram. In August, Papago delegates testifying in Washington urged 
the approval of this program by Congress, which seems certain to 
take no action during the present session. 


The roots of Indian poverty must be uncovered in the mistaken 
land policy forced upon the Indians by the Federal Government. This 
policy was unwise from the standpoint of land management, for it broke 
up the land holdings of the Indians with little or no regard to proper 
land use. It was bad for the Indians because it ignored or overrode 
Indian habits and traditions and because it was founded on the erro- 
neous belief that every Indian would become assimilated and adopt the 
ways of his white neighbor if he were assigned a piece of land to which 
he would ultimately be given a fee title. It is clear that the supporters 
of the allotment policy had mixed motives. No doubt, some of them 
were honest in their conviction that it was for the good of the Indians 
to break up their reservations, make allotments to each man, woman, 
and child, and sell the surplus lands to the whites who were pressing 
westward. 


Whatever the motives, the results were generally bad. Almost 
every Indian tribe surrendered the major portion of the lands which 
it had been accustomed to use, receiving in return confirmation of title 
to a much smaller area and sums ranging from 10 cents to $1.25 an 
acre for the lands surrendered. Subsequently this diminished reserva- 
tion was usually allotted. The size of the allotments varied greatly, 
depending on the total land holding of the tribe and the quality of the 
land. Sometimes the Indians were allotted a few acres of irrigated land 
plus a larger area of dry land or grazing land in some other part of the 
reservation. Between 1887, when the General Allotment Act was 
passed, and 1934, through the legalized alienation of lands, the area 
held by the Indians decreased from 138,000,000 acres to about 52,000,- 
000 acres. With minor exceptions the area lost was naturally the most 
desirable for farming. During this same period the Indian population 
was increasing from 240,000 to 400,000. Since 1934 some lands have 
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been restored to Indian ownership to bring the total to about 56,000,- 
000 acres at present. 

Out of this total area, about 50,000,000 acres may be classified 
as forest or grazing land, with forest lands constituting about 15,000,- 
000 acres. Three and one-half million acres are agricultural, of which 
approximately one-half are irrigable. About 1,500,000 acres available 
for Indian use are “submarginal lands” owned by the Government 
and administered by the Indian Bureau under authority of an executive 
order. They were purchased as a part of the program to withdraw from 
cultivation areas of marginal lands in the dust bowl. Title to these 
lands should be confirmed to the Indians. The Department of the 
Interior has sought legislation for this purpose but has, with minor ex- 
ceptions, been unable to persuade Congress to take action. 

The quality of the land and the kind of use to which it may be put 
is made more clear by reference to rainfall belts. More than 13,000,- 
000 acres lie in regions having 10 inches or less of annual rainfall. 
A larger area, 23,000,000 acres, receives 10 to 15 inches of annual 
rainfall. Eight million acres receive 15 to 20 inches, and the balance 
of 12,000,000 acres receives an average of more than 20 inches. So 
sparse is the vegetation in some parts of the first rain belt that an 
entire section of land is needed to support three cows. 

A serious impediment to the proper use of the allotted lands is the 
complicated ownership, generally designated as the “heirship problem.” 
Partly as the result of inertia, and partly as the result of deliberate 
policy reinforced by statute, allotted trust lands have been held for the 
benefit of heirs of the second, third, and even succeeding generations. 
Often the lands are not fit for partition. Sometimes the heirs can 
agree among themselves as to the use of the property, but more often 
it is rented to a white man. Many of the Indians have fractional inter- 
ests in several estates. No one of these would be sufficient to provide 
an economic land base. On some reservations a program of voluntary 
exchanges is being successfully carried out, notably on the Cheyenne 
River Reservation in South Dakota. A few of the tribes are using 
their own money to buy heirship interests and are then assigning or 
leasing the purchased land to other Indians. What has been done 
thus far is helpful, but is little more than a beginning. 

Many people are familiar with the handmade products of Indian 
craftsmen. In the total, the income from this resource is not large— 
it averages not more than two or three per cent of the gross Indian in- 
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come. It is most important, however, for those groups whose other 
resources are meager. In other words, the income from arts and crafts 
is most important to many families whose income is less than $1,000 
a year. Undoubtedly, income from this source can be increased, es- 
pecially if new industries are introduced on the reservations. Almost 
every reservation has some natural resource which could be used as a 
raw material for small industries. 

The economic level at which most Indians live is revealed by refer- 
ence to income figures. These must be considered as approximate. 
Land is the principal source from which income is derived. In 1945, 
when non-Indian farmers in the United States showed a net average 
income of $2,541 after payment of taxes and operating expenses, 
Indian farm families showed a gross income of $730, and a net income 
after operating expenses of $501. If proper allowance is made for the 
more favorable status of some tribes, such as the Yakimas in Washing- 
ton, who have good farm lands, the unfavorable condition of the re- 
maining tribes is clear from these low averages. Almost exactly one- 
half of the Indian families living on reservations had incomes of less 
than $500. Another one-fourth (28 per cent to be exact) received 
between $500 and $1,000, leaving 21.4 per cent with incomes of more 
than $1,000. Of the incomes under $500, 31.6 per cent was unearned. 


The deficiencies in earning power of the Indians and their generally 
unfavorable economic position are inextricably involved with other 
factors. If the Indians were better educated they would not be forced 
to rely so completely on their reservation resources. They would be 
more mobile. They would find it easier to obtain employment away 
from the reservation and they would tend in larger numbers to make 
new homes for themselves. Yet there has been great improvement in 
Indian education in the last 20 years. Roughly, as many Indian children 
now attend public schools as they do Federal Indian schools. Al- 
together too many in both categories fail to complete even the eight- 
year elementary course. There is wide variation in the extent to 
which Indians still speak their native languages, or have acquired 
fluency in English. Until very recent years many of the tribes resisted 
the effort to force their children into schools. This is true of groups as 
widely separated as the Seminoles in Florida, the Choctaws in Missis- 
sippi, and the Navajos in Arizona and New Mexico. Less than a 
generation ago Navajo children were taken literally by force to fill the 
quota in some of the Government schools. 
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One of the difficulties of the present situation is that the construc- 
tion of school facilities has not kept pace with the change in Indian 
and public attitudes. Indians are now demanding that their children 
be sent to school, but in some areas no facilities, Federal, mission, or 
public, are available. At least 20,000 Indian children of school age 
cannot go to school because there is no school available. 

Another factor which is interlocked with these others is the poor 
health of many Indians. Bad economic conditions result in inadequate 
diets, improper sanitation, bad housing, poor health. An improvement 
in the economic situation would undoubtedly result in improved health. 
Contrariwise, improved health is essential if the Indians are to be 
physically able to meet the requirements of regular employment, in 
competition with non-Indians. 

It is not within the scope of this brief article to suggest remedies 
in the fields of health and education. It is important for those con- 
cerned with the economic situation to understand that improvement in 
living conditions means improvement in all aspects of Indian life. 

The picture is not all bad. Many tribes and many individuals 
have made tremendous improvements in the past 20 years. One of 
the most potent forces in Indian rehabilitation has been the revolving 
loan fund established in accordance with the Indian Reorganization Act 
of June 18, 1934, and the Oklahoma Indian Welfare Act of June 26, 
1936. These acts together authorized a revolving loan fund of $12,- 
000,000, essentially to provide loans for Indians who had no other 
access to credit. Through this program about 1,000 families each year 
have been rehabilitated. Unfortunately, until a year ago only one-half 
of the total authorization had been made available by the Congress. 
The program has been so successful, in spite of the meager funds, that 
Congress in the appropriation acts for 1950 and 1951 finally increased 
the loan fund to the total authorization. 

Up to the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, loans total- 
ling more than $16,000,000 have been made, mostly to tribal corpora- 
tions, credit associations and codperative groups, which in turn made 
loans to individuals or tribal enterprises. The repayment record is 
amazingly good. Of the total outstanding loans, as of June 30, 1949, 
$8,000,000 was repaid when due. Loans aggregating $100,000 were 
extended. Since the establishment of this fund, only $3,626.95 had been 
written off as uncollectable.- Loans have been made in 22 states and 
Alaska for purposes ranging from purchase of a wagon and mule to 
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salmon canneries representing an investment of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

What are the solutions to these complicated Indian problems? 
First, it is clear that Indians must no longer be treated as a people 
apart, as the sole responsibility of the Federal Government. They are 
citizens and they must be the concern of the state and local govern- 
ments insofar as these are able to share the load. In the long run, a 
substandard Indian population, either rural or urban, will surely injure 
the community in which it is permitted to exist. Although local groups 
must share in the responsibility, it is also clear that the Federal 
Government has not yet fully discharged its obligations. Every 
agency, Federal or private, which has studied the Indian land problem 
has reached the inescapable conclusion that the Indian lands are not 
sufficient to provide a decent living for those Indians who wish to re- 
main on them. Even if a large part of the Indian population is to be 
forced or induced to leave the reservations, the bulk of the Indian 
population will still be tied economically to the land base. On most 
reservations if all the lands were put to their optimum use and were 
used solely by Indians, some one-third to one-half of the population 
would still need supplementary income. 

Indians today are using about one-third of the total acreage of crop 
land and are leasing the remainder to non-Indians. If all of these lands 
were farmed by the Indians the total Indian income from this source 
would be increased by $15,000,000, above the 1948 income of $7,700,- 
000. If this increased income were equally divided to yield $1,200 per 
family, more than 12,000 additional families would benefit. 

Again, if all the Indian-owned grazing land could be brought into 
Indian use, there would be available a total of about 11,000,000 acres 
more than are presently being used. This acreage would permit an 
increase in livestock holdings by approximately 300,000 head. The 
average annual income of the 16,000 families now owning beef cattle 
is about $1,200. About 5,000 additional families, each with 60 head of 
stock, could earn an average income of $1,200 on these additional 
11,000,000 acres. 

If these goals could be achieved, 34,000 families would have a 
$1,200 income from agricultural pursuits. About 10,000 families would 
remain as part-time farmers who would be compelled to supplement 
their income by wage work or, as farmers, continue to operate small 
uneconomical units. A very substantial advancement would also result 
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if all of the Indian irrigable lands were placed in proper use. Ulti- 
mately, irrigation facilities should be developed for more than twice 
the irrigated acreage now in use. It is estimated that water could be 
brought to 700,000 additional acres to provide a decent income for 
another 12,000 families. 

Even if these great improvements could be achieved, the total land 
base for Indians would still be insufficient. The Federal Government 
ought to provide large additional acreages for some of the Indian 
groups. It is unfortunate that the Indian land purchase program was 
instituted during a period when other Federal agencies, notably the 
War Department, were acquiring large holdings and were removing 
them from taxation. In many of the states in which the Indian popu- 
lation is concentrated there is public opposition to Federal acquisition 
of any additional land. The 4,000,000 acres added to Indian holdings 
since 1933 are the proverbial last straw. They are only a small part 
of the total Federal purchases and, except in an occasional county, 
they represent an inconsequential loss in tax revenue. Nevertheless, 
year after year senators from some of the western states have amended 
the Interior Appropriation Act to forbid land purchases for Indians in 
their states. They have, in effect, repealed the authorization in the 
basic act of June 18, 1934. They have gone even farther and have 
forbidden Indians to use their own tribal money to buy land in some 
states. At a time when Congressional critics of Indian administration 
are shouting for the release of Indians from Federal controls, it is an 
anomaly that the Congress should refuse the Indians permission to 
spend their own money for their own economic advancement. 

If the opposition to the purchase of lands is sincere and well- 
founded, then some other plan could be worked out. Congress could 
approve Federal loans to Indians for the purchase of land, the land 
to be patented to the individual when he has completed his payments, 
and to be taxable as is other land privately held. Such a plan would 
be provided by H.R. 5099 (81st Congress), a bill proposed by the 
Department of the Interior to provide a fund of $50,000,000. Another 
alternative would be the purchase of land by the Federal Government 
in its own name, with the understanding that the land would be used by 
Indians under a lease or permit. 

Whatever the plan for bettering the economic status of the Ameri- 
can Indian, it can succeed only in the measure in which the planners un- 
derstand the problems to be solved and the people for whom they plan. 
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Education for Indian Children and Youth 


By WI LLarp W. BEatTtTy 


FASSTORICALLY, the peoples of the world have been in a state of 

continuous flux. The ambitions of military leaders, or natural 
conditions such as continued droughts or floods, have set tribe after 
tribe, or nation after nation, on a career of expansion or displacement. 
Coveting the lands or the resources of their neighbors, they have gone 
forth on a campaign of conquest and often enslavement. Many times 
the conquered people have been dealt with as domestic animals or 
other chattels, and ownership of them has changed hands with 
possession of the land. 

The coming of white men to America was therefore no new type 
of migration. The pushing around which they gave to the Indian in- 
habitants of the New World differed only in degree from the pushing 
around which the various tribes had experienced at the hands of other 
and momentarily more powerful tribes since the beginning of man in 
America. One difference characterized the settlement of North Ameri- 
ca. While the whites were determined to establish a foothold in the 
new country, they began to do it through the orderly process of pur- 
chase and exchange. 

While one may argue that such discretion was dictated by weakness 
rather than moral conviction, the fact remains that early in the settle- 
ment of the American colonies, individual negotiations with the Indians 
in the purchase of land was forbidden, and land acquisition from the 
Indians was reserved exclusively to representatives of the Government. 
A Royal Proclamation of October 7, 1763, made this the policy of the 
British crown, declaring: ‘The several nations or tribes of Indians... 
who live under our protection, should not be molested or disturbed in 
the possession of such parts of our dominion and territories as, not hav- 
ing been ceded to, or purchased by us, are reserved to them.” 

Thus began the most extensive real estate deal in history, in which 
the Government of the United States purchased more than two and a 
half million square miles of territory, for the equivalent of not less than 
a billion dollars. The history-book emphasis on the purchase of Louisi- 
ana or Alaska, and the various other territories acquired from Spain, 
France, Britain, Russia, or Mexico, had little to do with transferring 
land titles. Land not privately owned by citizens of these nations was 
still held by the Indians, and property rights of both whites and In- 
dians were safeguarded by the treaties. All the United States gained 
from these purchases was the right to govern and tax—and of equal 
importance, the right to buy land from the Indians. 
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Although it must be confessed that in many instances pressure was 
exerted to persuade the Indians to sell their lands; and in some cases 
whites took and used the Indian land long before it was paid for; the 
fact still remains that negotiations eventually took place, and a deal 
was made. 

In some instances the deal was a cash transaction. In by far the 
larger number of instances, the land was paid for by a promise of 
educational and health services, the supplying of fabrics, tools or live- 
stock, and the reservation of adequate amounts of land (selected from 
the lands under negotiation, or offered in lieu thereof) in a tax-free 
status for continued use by the Indians. The Indian tribes now under 
the supervision of the Bureau of Indian Affairs are those with whom 
such treaties were made, and the Bureau is the Federal agency desig- 
nated to carry out the obligations assumed by the Government. 


Because of the tax-free status of Indian lands, there has been a 
reluctance on the part of state or local governing bodies to assume the 
expense of school, health or welfare services, so that these have gen- 
erally been assumed by the Federal Government, either through actual 
operation of institutions or through the subsidization of state or local 
units to perform the service. 


At the last accurate census of Indian children of school age made 
in 1945, there were 92,296 children between ages 6 and 18. Of these, 
31,927 were attending public day school; and another 5,929 who had 
left the reservations when their parents entered war work were prob- 
ably similarly enrolled, though the record is not complete. Mission 
schools accounted for 7,813; Federal boarding and day schools en- 
rolled 27,252. At that time there were a little over 19,000 not in school. 
More than fifteen thousand of these were on the Navajo Reservation, 
where adequate school facilities have never been provided. 


By January 1950, about 2,500 of these out-of-school Navajos, be- 
yond 12 years of age, had been enrolled in a special five-year program 
for non-English-speaking students at nine off-reservation Federal 
boarding schools; and almost two thousand more Navajo children had 
been crowded into reservation schools. A construction program to im- 
prove the existing schools, which are largely obsolete, and provide still 
further facilities had also been authorized by Congress. 


Encouraging Indian children to attend public schools has been a 
consistent policy of the Indian Service for twenty years or more, and 
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today practically all Indian children who live near public schools at- 
tend these schools with the white children in the communities. 


The term “Indian” has never been strictly defined, but for the pur- 
poses of Federal appropriations is limited to persons of one-fourth 
or more degree of Indian blood. This use of the blood quantum defi- 
nition is misleading. A more accurate way of thinking about the dif- 
ferences in Indians is to realize that a full-blood is one who had two 
Indian parents and four Indian grandparents. Within his home, the 
Indian pattern of thinking and living is complete. Many times in such 
a home the spoken language is one of the Indian tongues, even though 
both parents are entirely capable of speaking English. At the other 
extreme, the quarter-blood is one neither of whose parents are full- 
blood Indians, and three out of four of his grandparents are non-In- 
dians. In such a home the language is likely to be English (sometimes 
some other non-Indian tongue) and the major cultural influences in 
the home are non-Indian. In many full-blood homes, one or more of 
the parents or grandparents are likely to have grown up with little or 
no schooling and may be antagonistic to more than a minimum of 
school experience for the child. In quarter-blood homes, both parents 
and grandparents are likely to have completed elementary school and 
several may have had a high school education or better. All are likely 
to be ambitious for the child’s education. 


Mixed bloods are likely to live at the edges of the reservations, 
where contact with non-Indians is frequent. Full-bloods usually live 
within the reservations, where there is little contact with non-Indians. 
Tests given by the Indian Service in 1946 (under direction of the De- 
partment of Education of the University of Chicago) show that Indian 
children who attend school with enough white children, where the non- 
Indian cultural influence is dominant, make more rapid progress in 
academic achievement. The same tests revealed that while non-Eng- 
lish-speaking children in Federal schools require about a year to ac- 
quire an adequate speaking vocabulary and understanding of English 
to proceed with normal instruction, they progress thereafter at about 
the same academic rate as non-Indian children in neighboring rural 
schools, provided their attendance is regular. However, the poverty 
of many Indian areas places a premium on adult seasonal employment 
away from home, and lacking some place to board the children, they 
are often taken with their parents and thereby lose many days of 
schooling. 
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Summarizing briefly the above statements: Indian children are en- 
couraged to attend public schools when these are available, and most 
who can, do so. The majority of the Indian children attending public 
schools are mixed bloods, who come to school speaking and under- 
standing English, from a home in which the dominant cultural contacts 
are more non-Indian than Indian. For these several reasons they 
usually make normal progress in school. 


Many full-blood and half-blood Indian children live within Indian 
areas where there is no tax-base to support a public school; come from 
a family where the culture pattern is predominantly Indian and where 
the spoken language of the home is likely to be Indian; and frequently 
are exceedingly irregular in school attendance. It takes a year to teach 
them to speak and understand English. Thereafter their progress is 
also normal if they attend regularly. 


About half the children in Federal schools are boarders. On the 
elementary level these are children from broken homes, orphans, or 
otherwise dependent. These same children are boarders on the high 
school level, but in many areas the Indian population is so scattered 
that to maintain an adequate high school, many children from normal 
homes must remain in residence throughout the school term. This is 
also true of many white children in the same geographic areas. 


At one time in the history of the Indian Service, the policy was to 
remove as many children from the reservation as possible and educate 
them in off-reservation boarding schools. More recently, the policy 
has been to educate them close to home so as to preserve as many 
desirable home contacts as possible. There are today 17 off-reserva- 
tion schools (many were closed during the 1920’s), 66 reservation 
central schools with boarding facilities, and 155 day schools. The day 
schools range in size from a one-classroom rural school to twelve-grade 
schools enrolling as many as 450 children. The boarding schools range 
from an enrollment of 120 to 1,000. There are today 33 high schools 
operated by the Indian Service. About twenty years ago there were 
two. The number of high school enrollees has quadrupled since the 
close of the war. 


From the above analysis of the type of students attending Federal 
Indian schools it will be seen that a special program designed to meet 
the actual situation in each area is demanded. And it must be recog- 
nized that even the full-bloods in different areas differ in social ad- 
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justment, educational background, and adaptation to new concepts of 
land utilization. 

A Federal Indian school must be prepared to teach its beginners 
to speak and understand the English language, and experience has 
proved that this is a teaching job, not just a question of exposure. 
There are today many adult Indians who graduated from Federal 
schools of a generation or two ago who can speak perfect English on 
occasion, but who do not think in English and never have. Today’s 
schools teach the language so that it becomes a medium of understand- 
ing and thought. 

Anyone familiar with the problems of rural education knows that 
the vocabulary of rural living often differs greatly from an urban vo- 
cabulary. This observation has been confirmed by the reactions of 
rural children to intelligence and achievement tests couched in urban 
language patterns. Indian children often live in an area where the 
vocabulary is still more restricted and unique, and the vocabulary of 
Indian children will possess all of the speech variations of the general 
geographic area in which they live. 


For the most effective teaching, therefore, the common textbooks 
published for use in public schools must be carefully reviewed from the 
standpoint of vocabulary and content, so as to minimize the new learn- 
ings during the child’s early years. The books used in Indian schools 
are chosen from those finding general acceptance in public schools, 
but not all approved public school texts will find a place in Indian 
schools. 


The average public school takes for granted that children coming 
from an average American home will have acquired not only a common 
language base, but will acquire at home that basic culture pattern of 
the American community. How to prepare food, what common eating 
utensils to use, how to maintain personal clothing and personal clean- 
liness, how to care for domestic animals, how to handle simple farm 
and garden crops, and many other items of daily experience are as- 
sumed to be learned in the home. The school is concerned with the 
teaching of the academic skills of reading, writing, arithmetic, history, 
geography, spelling, and the like. In the average full-blood Indian 
family, much of this home-acquired experience is lacking. If Indian 
children are to be prepared for community acceptance, and for in- 
creased efficiency in the use of their natural resources, these things 
must be taught in school. 
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The average Indian school is designed in terms of this lack of back- 
ground and experience. Showers and laundry equipment for child and 
adult use are provided. A noon meal is prepared and served (many 
children come to school without breakfast) and the children partici- 
pate in its preparation. Sewing machines and simple shop tools are 
part of each day school equipment, and the children (and often their 
parents) are taught to use them. The school garden or calf project 
may easily become a community garden or cattle project, so that the 
learning experiences offered by the school may be extended to the 
parents as well. 


Through the years, we find that the Indian schools are doing such 
a good job of home economics instruction through the middle grades 
that Federal Indian school children are gaining more knowledge and 
skills than the rural white child is learning in her own home. How- 
ever, we find that despite the emphasis in Indian schools on the use 
of tools, care of domestic animals, and farm and garden practices, the 
average white boy picks up more doing chores around his home than 
we are yet able to teach in school. 


In many of the areas where Federal schools are operated, today’s 
school children are the first members of their tribes to get an educa- 
tion; in other areas, today’s children may be the second generation, 
and in some areas the third generation. Faced with parents or grand- 
parents who do not understand the value of schooling, children may 
drop out of school after four or five years. But where one or both 
parents have had four or five years of education, the child is likely to 
remain in school through the grammar grades. Where either parent 
(and the mother is the most influential with regard to schooling) has 
completed a common school education, the child is likely to stay through 
high school. Parents who are high school graduates themselves aspire 
to a college education for their children. In this, Indian children and 
their parents are no different from white or Negro children. 


Many Indian homes are poor, often as a result of neglect of avail- 
able resources; thus the vocational program of most reservation schools 
centers on efficient use of reservation resources such as agriculture or 
stock raising, maintenance and repair of farm machinery and equip- 
ment, maintenance and repair of the rural home or farm buildings. 
With a growing population, the land resources of many Indian reser- 
vations are rapidly becoming inadequate to support the resident popu- 
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lation. For example, the Pine Ridge Sioux Reservation in South Da- 
kota enrolls about 10,000 Indians, but has the grazing and farming 
resources to support a little more than half the population. The Nav- 
ajo Reservation in Arizona and New Mexico despite its immense size 
(it is as large as West Virginia) could support about 35,000 people 
if the resources were fully developed. Today there are 65,000 Nav- 
ajos, and the tribe is increasing at a rate of about 1,500 per year. Thus 
each Indian school must also offer training in skiils which will assist 
boys and girls to find employment away from the home reservation. 
Most off-reservation schools emphasize off-reservation employment for 
their students. 

A great many “friends of the Indian” place emphasis on a college 
education for Indians. The Federal Government, while being more 
concerned with vocational training, has nevertheless for almost 20 years 
made loans to Indian high school graduates for advanced vocational 
and college training. In that time, more than 2,500 Indian children 
have graduated from college with Federal loan assistance. Despite 
the vocational emphasis in Federal high schools, they are all accredited 
in the states where they operate, and since the war about 20 per cent 
of Indian high school graduates have entered college, in contrast to 
35 per cent from the average public high school. 

The Federal high school today exercises much greater holding 
power on the full-blood Indian child than does the public high school; 
and a greater proportion of full-blood graduates from Federal high 
schools seek advanced education than is true of full-blood public school 
graduates. Increasing numbers of Federal school students are moving 
into off-reservation employment. As many of the Federal boarding 
school pupils are from broken homes and some have records of mal- 
adjustment in school before enrolling in the boarding school, it is in- 
teresting to record that the greater number of these pupils are suc- 
cessfully prepared for good citizenship and vocational adjustment in 
Federal schools. 


For more information, the following sources may be consulted: 
“Education for Action,” Willard W. Beatty and Associates, Haskell Institute, Lawrence, 
Kansas, 1944. Philosophy, objectives and procedures of Federal Indian schools. 
“How Well Are Indian Children Educated?” Shailer Peterson, Haskell Institute, Law- 
rence, Kansas, 1948. Report on Service-wide testing program in Indian schools. 
“In Step With the States,” Homer Howard, Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas, 1949. 
Comparison of state courses of study with Indian education program. 
“Answers to Your Questions on American Indians,” Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kan- 


sas, 1949. 
“You Asked About the Navajo!” Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas, 1950. 
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Christian Work Among Indians, 
Including Problems of Religious Life 


By G. E. E. Lrnnquist 


THAT the Indian of the old trail was a religious being is a well-at- 

tested fact. Religion entered into every phase of his life; his games 
and ceremonies thrived on it; his planting and harvesting could not 
be done without it; his fasting and feasting and his search for food 
depended on it; the building of a house, the staking out of a camp, 
and, of course, the killing of one’s enemies—all had a basis in religion. 

That which seems to be fundamental to the religious beliefs of a 
great majority of Indians, as is true of primitive people generally, is 
animism. Characteristic of animism, wherever one comes in contact 
with this form of religion, is the obscure and dim conception of any 
supreme being. The idea which seemed to be common to the more 
primitive tribes may be expressed briefly as follows: There is an orig- 
inal being or power (“The something mysterious,” called taku wakan 
among the Sioux) who is responsible for all created things, designer 
and inventor of all things animate and inanimate. But this mysterious 
power has no further interest in the created world, much less human 
beings, and does not feel called upon to reward their efforts or punish 
their misdeeds. For this reason, the Indian sought to establish such 
relationships as he could with the unseen world of mystery round about 
him, exemplified in the forces and phenomena of nature and termed 
“spirits” (variously designated as manitous, cindis, orenda, etc., by 
the various tribes). These spirits were ubiquitous, having their abode 
in trees, rivers, springs, mountains, etc. When the trees were in full 
foliage they were considered especially active and the rustling of the 
leaves betrayed their presence. One had better be careful what stories 
were told in the summer time for the spirits might listen and take of- 
fense. In the winter, however, when the leaves were gone, no such 
caution was necessary. 

That some of these spirits were evil and had to be placated through 
sacrifices, prayers, and immolations was one of the fundamental tenets 
of this system. It was also believed that some of the spirits were the 
ghosts of the dead, now invested with supernatural powers, having 
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assumed a close relationship with the great mysterious world-being. 
Furthermore, all the spirits could be the harbingers of misfortune, 
such as famine, disease, pestilence, and death. Hence, there was in- 
extricably interwoven into the very fibre of his religion the fear-com- 
plex, as some would term it. Fears of the known as well as of the 
unknown, the elements, especially when in stormy mood, the ghosts 
and the witches—all haunted him—‘Forever near his board by day, 
at night beside his bed.” Hence grew up the system of taboos. The 
power of the witch doctor or medicine man was also invoked to drive 
out the demons that possessed him whether in sickness or in health. 
Thus religion and magic were but faintly separated in his conscious- 
ness. 

Furthermore, the Indian’s idea of life after death was quite hazy. 
Romantic as the expression of “the happy hunting grounds” may seem 
in poetry or prose, it found restricted ground on which to thrive and 
develop among the primitive Indians. That which he eagerly sought 
to lay hold of and retain was life. 

But the old Indian is passing on, leaving behind chiefly such ves- 
tiges of the old regime as war paint and feathers, bow and arrow, 
blanket and moccasin. The slow pony is giving way to the fast auto- 
mobile, which makes more visiting possible, and the town and the 
movie are taking the place of the old feasts and religious dances, for 
in few places has a new religion brought a new kind of community 
center or a more wholesome social life. 

The Indian of the new trail is finding that new trail dim and un- 
certain. He must meet the demands of this new transition period. 
He is just coming into citizenship. Educational advantages are being 
presented. He has entered upon a highway of knowledge and cannot 
turn back to the old trails. Yet the old nomadic habits, the tyranny 
of customs and superstition, the downward pull of the past, the evils 
of present-day civilization constitute many barriers to his advance. 

Right here the “Jesus Road,” as some of the Indians call Chris- 
tianity, opens up a new and living way with its appeal for a vital rela- 
tionship with God as Father and Jesus Christ as elder brother. 

“By our Lord’s command we are to preach His Gospel to every 
creature. But there are some to whom perhaps we owe a peculiar and 
an urgent duty in this regard. Such is the American Indian.” With 
these fitting words the Findings Committee on American Indians of 
the North American Home Missions Congress, held at Washington 
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twenty years ago, opens its report. “Our task is preéminently spir- 
itual,” continues the report, “the bringing of every Indian into al- 
legiance with our Lord and Savior, for worship and service in His 
Kingdom, that with Christians of other races they may interpret and 
accept the full meaning of His Lordship in their lives.” 

Most American church historians will agree that the page which 
deals with missionary work among the Indians is, on the whole, a bright 
one. True, the representatives of the Cross came to propagate a faith, 
new and strange to the Indian people, much of which they could not 
understand, but with the message came the man who represented 
peace rather than war and bloodshed. This policy of “peaceful pene- 
tration,” as it has been called, paved the way for the more formal 
treaties of “peace and friendship” with the various tribes. 


Notable names stand out in the missionary annals of our country, 
shining brightly through the gloom of war and treachery, which have 
taught the Indian that back of “the white man’s religion,” back of 
broken treaties and human frailty, there is the covenant-keeping God. 

Who does not thrill as he recalls the names of those early pioneers, 
“whose every step was toil and sacrifice,” those who were the torch- 
bearers prior to the last century, such men as John Eliot, Roger Wil- 
liams, Jonathan Edwards, David Brainerd, Count Zinzendorf, David 
Zeisberger, William Penn and Samson Occum, the first great Indian 
preacher? 

Then followed such missionary heroes and statesmen as Isaac 
McCoy, who began his work in 1818; the Whitmans, the Spaldings, 
the McBeths, and Jason Lee of the Oregon country; the Riggses, the 
Williamsons, Bishop Whipple and Bishop Hare of the Interior; Dr. 
Charles H. Cook and with him the long line of men and women who 
have given their lives to the service of the Indians of the Southwest. 
All have had a share in keeping alive the courage and spirit of an un- 
conquered race, of leading their lesser privileged brothers step by 
step out of the old trails which spelled superstition and bondage into 
the glorious light and liberty of the Christian Gospel. 

Long is the list of church organizations which have labored in 
Indian fields during this past century and more of Christian effort. 
The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel among Indians and 
Others in North America, the oldest incorporated missionary society 
in America (1787), the Church of England, Episcopalians, Moravians, 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions—formerly 
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Congregational and Presbyterian—the Friends, Baptists, Methodists, 
Lutherans, Mennonites, Reformed, and later the Home Missionary 
Societies of these denominations and divisions of these churches. 

Prior to 1820, the American Board, as well as the Moravians, Bap- 
tists, Methodists, and Friends, had sent missionaries to the Indians 
along the Atlantic seaboard, so that in the War Department Report of 
1825 we find reference to some of these tribes, notably the Cherokees, 
as “Christian nations.” Concerning the latter, Thomas L. McKenney 
wrote: “The Christian religion is the religion of the nation.” 

The Friends and Moravians continued their work in New York 
and Pennsylvania while the American Board reached out to the land 
of the Dakotas, where notable success was attained in the translation 
of the Scriptures. Congregational and Presbyterian missions were also 
established among the Chippewas, Osages, Pawnees, Omahas, Otoes 
and other tribes of the interior states at various dates, ranging from 
1820 to the time of the Civil War. The Methodists came into the West 
shortly after 1816, while in 1834 Jason Lee crossed the Rockies and 
established himself on the Willamette River in the Oregon country. 

The Episcopalians began work in the interior in 1830, although 
previous to that time the missionary zeal of its clergy had penetrated 
to the Iroquois of New York as well as to the tribe of Pocahontas 
further south. 

In 1847, the Evangelical Lutherans began work among the Chip- 
pewas and later extended their efforts to the Apaches in Arizona. As 
early as 1880 we find the Mennonites opening their mission to the 
Arapahoes in Oklahoma, which within a few years included the Chey- 
ennes as well. 

The Baptists began their first work in the Southwest in 1854 at 
Laguna, which was later given up in favor of the Presbyterians, who 
established their missions in 1876. Through the pioneer labors of 
Charles H. Cook, extending over a period of fifty years, the Presby- 
terians secured a strong foothold among the southern Arizona tribes 
and may now be considered the leading Protestant denomination at 
work among the Indians of the Southwest. 

The Reformed church in America began work among western Ok- 
lahoma Indians in the early nineties, as did also the Baptists, while 
other branches of the Reformed church, notably the Christian Re- 
formed, has established missions of more recent date among the Zunis 
and Navajos. 
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Throughout the church’s work among Indians the part played by 
mission schools looms large. The first educational efforts directed to- 
ward the training of Indian youth were inspired by missionary mo- 
tives. Hand in hand with the Bible the missionary carried the text- 
book. The influence of mission school education has been beyond all 
proportion, compared to the meagre equipment of the schools and the 
appropriations for their support. 


The church has also pioneered in medical missionary work. The 
task of introducing medical relief and hospitals among Indians was 
beset by many difficulties as the following report from a Southwestern 
outpost bears witness to: 


All Indian medicine men have been until recently, strongly opposed to white 
men’s medicine. The medicine man attributes sickness to occult and sinister causes, 
and is supposed to possess magic powers for curing it. But for simple ailments he 
uses herbs and root teas and powders, as cathartics, tonics, sweating medicines, emet- 
ics, and poultices. In olden times he extracted arrows, reduced sprains, dressed 
wounds, and massaged the afflicted part. To keep up the illusion of his magical 
powers he goes through much ceremony which has little to do with the ailment, but 
which suggests healing to the mind of the patient. He carries about with him a bun- 
dle of sacred objects and fetishes, which are supposed to produce benign effects. 
If the malady is internal and obscure it is attributed to evil spirits, which are driven 
out by a special ceremonial treatment, a chant or sing, for which the patient must 
pay in advance, and to which his friends must contribute. 

Through the work of medical missions, however, while never 
launched on an extensive scale, disease prevention as well as cure have 


been fostered and better sanitation made possible in the homes. 


The year 1949 marked thirty years of codperative service to Indian 
youth under the auspices of the Home Missions Council of North 
America. In a dozen of the larger Government Indian Schools of the 
U.S.A. religious work directors have been engaged to codrdinate and 
direct Christian education as representatives of an interdenominational 
agency. These schools, where many tribes are represented, offer a 
fruitful field for religious education. To radiate a Christian spirit, to 
provide a unified program of religious education, under trained leader- 
ship, is the function of the churches in these schools. While denomi- 
national differences and sectarian teachings have always been objec- 
tionable to the Government officials, united interdenominational effort 
has generally been welcomed. In creating a religious consciousness, 
making Christianity attractive, permeating the schools with high 
ideals, the forces which make for righteousness must be organized. A 
united approach has a compelling appeal. That the Indian youth is 
ready to respond to this appeal and fit into a program which challenges 
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the best in him is the testimony of those who have had opportunity to 
test this truth in the school of experience. 

That the discovery, training, and using of a native Christian lead- 
ership is a worthy goal of missionary endeavor in any field has time 
and again been demonstrated in the Indian missionary enterprise. 
While somewhat remiss in stressing this need in the past, steps have 
been taken in more recent years to remedy this lack. The Cook 
Christian Training School, at Phoenix, Arizona, originally launched 
under Presbyterian auspices, was taken over by the Home Missions 
Council and a vigorous leadership program stressed. Last year 
this training center reported the largest student body in its history, 
with twenty-two classes taught at the nearby Government school by 
Cook School students, seven being Navajo groups. This year the 
number has increased. Needless to say, this interdenominational en- 
terprise is being followed with renewed interest by all advocates of 
native leadership training throughout the entire Indian country. 


Still another project of interdenominational concern has been pro- 
moted in recent years. While the first interdenominational conference 
for Christian workers among Indians was held thirty years ago at 
Wichita, Kansas, the launching of a continuing agency, known as the 
National Fellowship of Indian Workers, took place sixteen years later. 
This latter organization came into being at the Rural Leadership 
School, held at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, in 1935. Through 
conferences and its quarterly bulletin, the Fellowship has made note- 
worthy contributions toward interracial good will as well as the mutual 
sharing of experiences, programs, and methods of work. Of the con- 
ferences six are regional, usually held annually, and one is a national, 
held every third year; they are interdenominational in representation 
and interracial in character. 

In June 1949, this agency sponsored a conference at Bacone, Ok- 
lahoma, which has been described as “a landmark in Fellowship his- 
tory,” bringing together over 200 workers from twenty-three states, 
as well as some from Canada, Mexico, and the Republic of Panama. 
Indian attendance and participation proved to be outstanding inas- 
much as 80 native workers, representing 25 tribes, as well as various 
denominations were in attendance. Of the five officers elected at Ba- 
cone, three are Indians. The latter is indicative not only of the calibre 
of native leadership being developed but of the recognition accorded 
them by their Caucasian fellow workers. 
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During the war thousands of Indians left their reservations for 
employment in urban and industrial areas. It was confidently assumed 
by some Governmental agencies that Indians who had engaged in war- 
time industries would immediately return to the reservations following 
cessation of hostilities. While this has been true in some instances, 
comparatively large numbers have not followed this pattern. In the 
Dakotas, for example, many Indian families have congregated around 
such urban centers as Rapid City, Huron, Mitchell, Aberdeen, Sioux 
Falls, not to speak of such border towns as Mobridge, Winner, Flan- 
dreau, etc. Areas of significant settlement, too, are the Twin Cities 
in Minnesota; Sioux Falls in Iowa; Omaha in Nebraska; Wichita, 
Kansas; and Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Muskogee, to mention only a few. 
In the Southwest such centers as Gallup, Farmington, and Albuquerque 
in New Mexico; also Phoenix, Winslow, and Flagstaff in Arizona and 
Los Angeles in California represent so-called “hot-spots.” Efforts 
are now under way by such agencies as the Home Missions Council 
in codperation with local forces to establish social and religious centers 
for these comparative newcomers. 

In the Indian field as well as elsewhere the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when missions should be promoted toward meeting commu- 
nity needs rather than serving on a level of segregation. Action to 
this effect was taken at the recent National Conference of the Fellow- 
ship of Indian Workers, mentioned above: “State and local Councils of 
Churches should be called upon to include Indian residents in their 
respective programs of Church cultivation and extension. . . . All new 
projects should be undertaken with a view of meeting community 
needs rather than on a level of segregation.” 

According to the Indian study made in preparation for the Home 
Missions Congress held at Columbus, Ohio last January, reports were 
received from 29 of the 36 denominations (not including a goodly 
number of independent groups) working in some 375 communities 
with 833 workers in 437 stations. These denominations operated with 
a church membership of 39,200, and a Protestant constituency ap- 
proximating 140,000, and with a total budget of not less than $1,162,- 
939.29. 

In 1930, there were twenty-three denominations listed and six non- 
denominational organizations. Thus there have been thirteen denom- 
inations added to the list within the past twenty years or so. Included 
among these are such sects as: The Four Square Gospel, Northern 
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Gospel Association, the various Pentecostal groups, the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance, and others. 

While the number of church bodies ministering to Indians has in- 
creased and the amount of missionary money appropriated appears 
significant, there are factors which tend to temper any outbursts at 
self-congratulation. 

Denominationalism is still a barrier to our Indian brethren, who 
find it difficult to understand the historical and other implications of 
the many different sects and creeds. Ecclesiastical paternalism, il- 
lustrated in subsidizing of churches without developing local responsi- 
bility, must cease. Native leadership, well trained and courageous, 
must be increasingly developed and used. The Indian craves leader- 
ship, and if capitalized, conserved, and directed toward worthy and 
constructive ends, Indian missions will find their influence steadily ex- 
panding in scope and influence. 

On the seal of the Massachusetts Bay Colony there is engraved 
the figure of an Indian, standing on the New England shore in an at- 
titude of waiting, saying, “Come over and help us.” His need was 
real and vital. On the seal of the Society for Propagating the Gospel 
among the Indians and Others in North America there is engraved a 
cup which may very well represent “the cup of salvation.” Inscribed 
on that second seal are the immortal words of Zechariah 4:5: “Not 
by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit.” In the providence of God, 
and through the medium of this Society, as well as others, the cup of 
salvation has been offered to the American Indians. Today, many of 
our red brothers who have tasted that cup rejoice in the life-giving 
Gospel. It is a most precious gift for it does not perish with the tak- 
ing. They, too, have come to realize, and have so expressed it to the 
writer, that the greatest gift which their white brother has brought 
them is that of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. It has not come “by might, 
nor by power.” Often frail human emissaries have been the visible 
means. 

The religious instinct is of the very fibre of the race. The crude 
Messianic beliefs prevalent among many tribes responded readily to 
the teachings of the early missionaries. In spite of the secularism 
and neo-paganism of American society as a whole, the Indian of today 
will continue to respond by “outward and visible signs” to the “inward 
and spiritual grace” bestowed upon him through increasing knowledge 
of the word of the “Great Spirit.” 
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Forum Comments on Indian Affairs 


By Roe B. Lewis’ 


I. Does the present-day Indian desire to be considered a museum 
piece, or a citizen just like other people? 

It is ridiculous to continue to consider the present-day Indian as 
a kind of museum piece. The day has passed when an Indian could 
be easily placed in some conspicuous place and gazed upon with curi- 
osity and sympathy. This situation has obtained not of his own will, 
but it was forced upon him in many cases by the fate of circumstances 
originating many times from involved policies emanating from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

About fifteen years ago, one of the main and important policies 
of our Indian educational system was to teach the Indian child the 
history of his tribal past: folk lore, arts and crafts, legends, ceremonial 
dances and customs. This was not only carried on in the schools, but 
it was advocated strongly for the Indian people as a whole. Cere- 
monial dances and social dances long forgotten were revived by our 
older people. Our young people were enthusiastic over these policies 
for it gave them a chance to bring in all the vices they had learned 
from the outside world. Bringing in the old ways proved only detri- 
mental to the morals of our people, especially the young people. 

Such policies tended to lead our Indian people backward instead 
of forward. This attempt naturally caused wide publicity and was 
enthusiastically encouraged by our Caucasian friends because many 
of the people of America still believe in the “museum-piece Indian.” 

The present-day Indian in the more progressive tribes strongly 
opposed these policies. And what authority our tribal councilmen was 
given was used to the utmost in opposing this trend. 

The present-day Indian will always oppose anything that will take 
him backward instead of forward. His only hope in life is to be rec- 
ognized as a citizen of the U.S.A. and treated as such. He has shown 


1The Rev. Roe B. Lewis, a Pima, is from Bapchule, Arizona. A college graduate, Mr. 
Lewis is the first Pima to be ordained to the ministry. He holds the bachelor of di- 
vinity degree, which he earned at the San Francisco Theological Seminary at San 
Anselmo, California. He is the pastor of several Pima Presbyterian churches with 
headquarters in southern Arizona. He was elected president of the Southwestern Re- 
gional Conference of the National Fellowship of Indian Workers. 
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himself capable in many cases and having tasted the joy of being a 
free man, he will be hard to lead around, cooped up in the cage of 
wardship as a museum piece. 


II. Does the present-day Indian desire to be Uncle Sam’s stepchild 
forever or to stand on his own feet? 

The mission station where I minister is also the center of the social 
and political activities of this area. Only a few minutes ago I saw 
two Indias get down from nice looking trucks with brief cases. These 
two men are the officers of the Farmers’ Association and are here to 
transact important business concerning the welfare of their ranching. 

Such are the scenes among many of our Indian groups as they 
have begun to take their places in the business world. As the pro- 
gressive Indian advances, the more he is carried into the streams of 
democratic living. Can anyone picture a struggling Indian who has 
experienced the privilege of free enterprise being held back? Yet 
many times his hopes falter as he is denied full citizenship. 

The most un-Christian drawback to the Indian is that he must be 
treated as a ward of the Government. It is unfair to hold our present- 
day Indian on a reservation and try to isolate him from people with 
whom he comes in daily contact in business and social welfare. As 
soon as the lid of wardship is released, the Indian is ready to begin 
his development as an important wheel in our democratic, Christian 
nation. The Indian has proved himself capable of defending his coun- 
try in two wars; why can’t he be capable of administering his God- 
given right—that of equal rights in a democratic country? 


III. What about ecclesiastical paternalism and the Indian? 


The democratic form of government takes its foundation from the 
heart of the teaching of our Master. The very essentials of a whole- 
some and profitable life should therefore first develop from the agency 
which proclaims the teaching of Christ. 

In our zeal for converting the so-called “poor and pagan Indian,” 
we have poured upon him all the resources we could muster, but failed 
to develop the whole of his life. We are satisfied when we can get the 
Indian into a church and preach to him. We fail to see that the Chris- 
tian teachings must be developed in every phase of people’s lives. We 
are afraid that we might lose our converts; therefore we don’t teach 
nor make them carry the responsibilities of self-support that divinely 
belong to them as followers of Christ. 
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We are thus guilty at times of holding back the progress of the 
Indian people. We should be the agency through which they will learn 
self-support and independence, not because they must, but because 
it is one of the first laws of God. Through independence and self- 
support our Indians will learn how better to know God and to serve 


him. 


By B. Frank BELvIN? 


The American public has been generally sympathetic toward the 
American Indian. Frequently, however, that public has misunder- 
stood or has been misinformed regarding the desires and needs of the 
Red Man. Much of that well-meaning public is sincere in its belief 
that the Indian should be left alone on his reservation, with his war 
paint and feathers, to be the picturesque show-piece loved alike by 
adults and children. The fact of the matter is, with the possible ex- 
ception of a few “commercialized Indians,” the Red Man does not 
want to be regarded as a museum piece or something unusual. Rather, 
it is his desire to assume his proper place and privilege as an American 
citizen. 

Yet the reservation system is not conducive to developing a strong 
Indian citizenry, because of its many handicaps and limitations. Nei- 
ther does the present-day Indian desire to be segregated on a reserva- 
tion away from the rest of the world. Inexpensive literature, especially 
picture magazines, the radio, and other modern inventions, have broad- 
ened the vision and opened up a new world for the Indian of today. 
Naturally, some of the older people find it hard to make adjustments 
to Caucasian culture because of language and other handicaps. But 
the young Indian of today is apparently ready to make the transition 
if given the opportunity and encouraged in it. Indéed, the sentiment 
of many is expressed by the young Apache Indian veteran who re- 
turned to his home and after a week’s visit said, “I have had enough of 
this. I want to get back out there into the world.” 


1Dr. B. Frank Belvin is a member of the Choctaw tribe and general missionary to Creek 
and Seminole Indians under the Southern Baptist Home Missions Board, with head- 
quarters at Okmulgee, Oklahoma. Dr. Belvin is both a college and seminary grad- 
uate, holding the D.R.E. degree from Eastern Baptist Theologial Seminary, Phila- 
delphia. He is the author of “The Status of the American Indian Ministry.” He 
also serves as recording secretary for The National Fellowship of Indian Workers, 
being a past president of the Oklahoma Regional Conference. 
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The reservation system has tended to foster wardship, and for 
years many of the Indians have been, and still are, considered wards 
of the Government. It is a consideration which they do not like, for 
they desire the same privileges granted to other American citizens. 
They want to go and come, buy and sell like anyone else. We are 
aware of the need for eternal protection of the helpless and incompetent 
of whatever racial origin. But such things as forbidding to a mature 
high school or college graduate as the inability to sell or lease his land 
and other property without Governmental supervision on the ground 
that he is an Indian is an insult to the intelligence of supposedly free 
men. 

It is the belief of this writer that the general policies of the Gov- 
ernment toward the Indians have been well-meaning, but in its parental 
oversight the Government has failed to let the Indians “grow up,” and 
has been too slow in adequately preparing them to make proper ad- 
justments in a progressive world that demands eternal vigilance. But 
even so, the progressive Indians of today ask no special favor. All 
they ask is a fair chance. Given that, they will meet every man on 
his own ground and, as their fathers were strong in the hunt, so they 
will persevere until they have wrought out for themselves a place un- 
der the stars of heaven which shine forevermore. 


By Rosert P. CuHaat! 


Every Indian wants to be treated as a human being among men, 
rather than to be regarded as an interesting relic of the days of the Wild 
West. Regardless of the extent of his assimilation, or lack of it, he 
feels that he is entitled to consideration as an individual, to be judged 
by his character, ability, and usefulness. Too often he is trained in the 
ways of American life and when he goes out into the world he faces 
discrimination or is relegated to a position where it is easier for him to 
drop back into the old way of life and become lost in the abysmal 
swamps of the dead past, from which only God can bring him out. 

The young educated Indians of today are demanding that they be 
given the same opportunities and responsibilities as any other citizen. 
Throughout the length and breadth of our land, Indians who have had 


1The Rev. Robert P. Chaat of Lawton, Oklahoma, holds the distinction of being the first 
of his tribe, the Comanches, to be ordained to the Christian ministry; he is also the 
first Indian to be elected president of The National Fellowship of Indian Workers, and 
is past president of the Oklahoma Regional Conference. He serves as pastor of the 
Comanche Mission Church near Lawton, which is sponsored by the Board of Domestic 
Missions of the Reformed church of America. 
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equal opportunities have proved their worth, not only to their own peo- 
ple, but to the communities in which they live. In every walk of life, 
every profession where they have had a chance, they have proved that 
when accepted as individuals, regardless of race or color, they have 
made a real contribution to human society. As trained Indian leader- 
ship emerges, particularly in the work of the church, they will do a great 
deal to lift up their own people to a better way of life and bridge the 
gap that separates the Indian from the rest of the nation in various as- 
pects of his life. 

Perhaps one of the contributing factors to the lack of assimilation 
of the Indian in some parts of the country is that he has been chained to 
the past by the demand of many unthinking people that he retain all 
his old way of life. “For,” they say, “it makes an interesting show 
and it would be a pity to lose it.” As an Indian of the old life he is an 
interesting part of a bygone age and, as such, is the object of a certain 
amount of idle curiosity. But as an individual trying to live side by 
side with his neighbors, making his own way, he is no longer spectacular 
except to those concerned with his welfare. Many people who will help 
to keep an Indian as an Indian of the old ways will not give any en- 
couragement to him as an individual trying to fit himself into the civ- 
ilization that has been forced upon him. 


No group long segregated, whether in the great cities, rural areas 
or on a reservation, can keep up with the advancing tempo of life around 
them. They must get into the stream of life and become a part of it in 
order to go forward. For many years Indians have been segregated 
upon reservations, having their own schools, or no schools, and other 
services apart from the rest of the people. These were necessary in 
the beginning, but after over a century, many Indians have made little 
progress. If generation after generation they have gone back to the 
same thing, even after receiving some education, is it not time that a 
real effort be made to devise a better way so that in time the Indian 
may take his place alongside his fellow Americans? The younger 
generation should find, either upon the land or in some other place, a 
better way of life. In those areas, particularly in Oklahoma, where the 
Indian lives side by side with others, assimilation is moving forward 
rapidly, and the Indians are regarded as valuable citizens rather than 
a group of people more or less alien to the life of the commonwealth. 
The Christian church has done a great deal through Indian Missions 
to bring about this happy situation. 
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Much thought and planning is being given to the future of the 
American Indian today. Indians themselves, either individually or 
through purely Indian organizations like the Congress of American In- 
dians, are becoming articulate. They want a voice in the important 
things that concern their future. For many years the expression “A 
new day is dawning for the Indians” has been heard, but apparently 
that day has not yet dawned. Now there are encouraging signs that the 
Indian problem is being faced more realistically by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the church. More people are becoming concerned about 
his future rather than his past. The years of work on the part of those 
vitally concerned for his welfare, economically, morally, and spiritu- 
ally, are showing results. The church has taken the need of the In- 
dian to heart since colonial times and has been his true friend. 


The Indian in the coming years will have to take his place in the 
stream of American life. The vanguard has already done this. Through 
wise leadership on the part of the Indians themselves and their true 
friends the others will follow, each as he catches a vision of his rightful 
place in the pulsating life of this great land which his ancestors once 
claimed as their own. Only as the Indian is motivated by an undying 
inner dynamic will that vision become a reality, and only as he through 
Christ becomes a true citizen in the Kingdom of God can this motiva- 
tion become inherent. For years citizenship in the United States was 
denied the Indian. May no Indian ever be able to say, “No one asked 
me to become a citizen in the Kingdom of God.” 


By Percy J. Trssets' 


Apparently the question has arisen in people’s minds many times 
whether the present-day Indian desires to be considered a museum 
piece. I am not wrong when I speak for them and say that as human 
beings they have become very tired of being the object of curiosity 


1The Rev. Percy J. Tibbets is a resident of Rapid City, South Dakota. Mr. Tib- 
bets is a Sioux and formerly served as pastor of two Congregational Christian churches 
near Cannon Ball, North Dakota; he was also pastor of an interracial community 
church at Fort Yates, North Dakota. His father was the first Sioux to graduate from 
Springfield Y.M.C.A. College in Massachusetts. The Rev. Mr. Tibbets and his wife are 
now pioneering in a new field among “immigrant” Indians at Rapid City, South 
Dakota, being sponsored jointly by the Home Missions Council, the South Dakota 
State Council of Churches and the Pennington County Council of Churches. Mr. 
Tibbets is past president of the Plains Regional Conference of the National Fellow- 
ship of Indian Workers. 
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on the part of white people. They feel that the time is long past that 
people should consider them anything other than American citizens. 
Certainly they do not want to appear as roadside attractions to be 
gazed on by sensation-hungry tourists. 

In this light, the present-day Indian is prepared to show that he 
is going to do something about it—in fact, he is moving off the Gov- 
ernment-sponsored reservations where he has been segregated fully 
as long as the Negro has been freed from slavery. 

The Government started out to do what was considered right by 
the Indian, but the program has not changed with the times, and so 
the Indian has been restricted by hundreds of red-tape regulations set 
up by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the Interior Department. 
Through the years the Indian has been kept dependent on Uncle Sam 
for everything; but when he has shown this dependency too strongly 
people have scorned him for exhibiting the fruits of paternalism. Be- 
cause of these things the present-day Indian desires a change. He 
cannot effect the desired change as long as the Bureau is still in ex- 
istence. Thus, as far as I can see, the only logical thing to do is to 
abolish the Bureau. Being Uncle Sam’s stepchild was all right 150 
years ago, but times have changed and so have people, even those 
who are on reservations. 

A person cannot keep his self-respect and be self-sustaining when 
a group of other persons do everything for him, even his thinking. 
People grow and develop only insofar as they use the powers God has 
given them; on the other hand, if these powers are left unused, they 
shrivel up and go to waste. 

The Indian Bureau has advocated so-called “self-government” for 
the Indians, whereby tribal councils would run their own business; 
but it has not worked out that way. They are apt to be just a rubber 
stamp. As a rule, Governmental representatives hold the power, leav- 
ing scant vestiges of power to tribal council members. The latter must 
be governed pretty largely by Government approval. If the Govern- 
ment exercises its veto power, “self-government” comes to a stand- 
still. I have been a tribal council member and know whereof I speak. 

For the “first” American, the thing to do is not to brood over the 
past but to do something definite about the future. Let him come under 
the same way of life that is enjoyed by millions of his fellow Amer- 
icans. To accomplish this is to remove Federal wardship; let the 
Indian assume all the responsibilities of citizenship like anyone else. 
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In closing, I should like to bring in a thought in regard to religion. 
The religion of Christ would develop much faster if segregation were 
done away with. Why have Indian churches and white (non-Indian) 
churches? Interracial churches in all denominations are to be desired 
if the world is to practise Christian brotherhood among all people. 
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A Philosophy of Religious Education: 
A Consideration of the Person 
to be Educated Religiously 


By James D. Tyms 


‘THIS generation is enmeshed in a type of religious confusion which 
seems due to the difficulty of determining the rightful foci in the 
process of moving forward creatively in religious education. In many 
respects, the teaching of religion consists in the effort to satiate the 
appetites of growing persons with, as it were, the husks of religion. 
For it may be wondered whether teaching about the Bible and matters 
religious. may properly be equated with religion. A philosophy of 
religious education, therefore, seeks to call attention to the need of 
effectively focusing our energies to the end that the spiritual ideal may 
become a living expression in the lives of those whom we teach. 


There is no doubt that a theological undergirding is necessary in 
helping us achieve the desired perspective: a productive knowledge of 
the Bible is imperative; a well-ordered system of beliefs needs to be 
arrived at as the necessary affirmations for action. All of these things, 
however, must be kept in living relation to the issues of living. The 
thesis of this paper, therefore, is that creative religious education 
moves forward on a corrected understanding of what is man, the per- 
son to be educated religiously. The hope of religious education rests 
upon the assumption that growing persons can be motivated to develop 
the necessary habits in making the word become flesh in terms of im- 
proved interpersonal relations, and in accelerating the unfolding cre- 
ativity of God in personal lives and in the social process. 

Our primary objective is to set forth a philosophy of religious edu- 
cation. Before defining what the present writer means by religious 
education, however, let us examine several other representative inter- 
pretations of this problem. We select four authorities in the field. 
These are Henry F. Cope, George A. Coe, Ernest J. Chave, and Francis 
G. Peabody. 

Cope considers religious education to consist in a process of training 
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oa religious person by religious means, for religious living in a religious social 
order which is a part of a spiritual universe. It is training man as a child of God 
for the family of God. 
Though this is a suggestive statement of what religious education is, 
it is lacking in the power to communicate to us precisely what is in- 
volved in the process of making a person and a social order religious. 
Granted that all are children of God, how does this help one to relate 
himself to God in a creative manner? When are “means” religious? 
Is it not possible to use religious content and still miss the mark in 
religious education? 
Coe, writing on Christian Education, says, 

It is the systematic, critical examination and reconstruction of relations between 
persons, guided by Jesus’ assumption that all persons are of infinite worth, and by 
the hypothesis of the existence of God, the Great Valuer of Persons.2 

The emphases upon the value of persons and the relations between 
persons, and the reconstruction of these relations as the result of crit- 
ical examination are indeed significant observations. These are cer- 
tainly musts in the process of religious education. But, one may ask, 
which comes first, an awareness of Jesus’ assumptions about these 
values or an immediate consciousness of God as the organizing center 
for all personal and social values? Surely there is need for critical 
thinking in religious education which will issue into that type of per- 
sonal and social reconstruction that will harmonize with the spiritual 
ideal. But there should further be emphasized the fact that religion 
is also to be caught in relation to the religious life to which one is 


exposed. 
An interesting interpretation of “liberal progressive religious edu- 


cation” is offered by Chave. He says: 


By religious education we mean a comprehensive program involving trained 
people working intelligently and cooperatively through many agencies of the social 
order, seeking to make developing moral and religious ideas and ideals meaningful 
and operative in personal living.8 


As meaningful as this point of departure may be for progressive lib- 


lHenry F. Cope, Religious Education in the Church (New York, 1918), p. 36. 
2George A. Coe, What Is Christian Education? (New York, 1927), p. 296. 

3Ernest J. Chave, “Religious Education for Liberal Progressives,” Religious Educa- 
tion, XLV (1950), p. 67. Chave defines “liberal” to mean openmindedness in free 
inquiry into all phases of religion, plus an expectation that growth in insight and 
achievement might be realized; “progressive” means experimental, desirous of improve- - 
ment, along with a habit of acting in line with the requirement for human bet- 
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eral education, its major weakness, from our point of view, is that, in 
terms of Chave’s total overview, the present statement leaves out the 
first essential of religion—God. It is certain that the hierarchy of 
values that he argues for is necessary for any healthy expression of 
religion, but the values he emphasizes thus become merely ends in 
moral or character education. 

The final statement for the purpose of this paper is that of Francis 
G. Peabody. He says, 


It is concerned, on one hand, with religion, and religion not as doctrine and 
conformity, but as a conscious association of a human soul with the will of God; and 
it is concerned, on the other hand, with education, and with education not as in- 
struction, or the building of a structure of beliefs, but as the “educing” or drawing 
out, as the word implies, the latent facilities of the child into consciousness and 
efficiency.4 

We find in this statement a suggestion of a more excellent way in that 
Peabody affirms the need for a consciousness of God as basic in the 
development of the religious life. But a question comes to mind as 
one contemplates the nature of the faculties that must be drawn out. 
Does this mean that man is a carrier of innate religious faculties? 
However this may be, this much is clear: the process of religious edu- 
cation demands that growing persons be drawn out into a circle of 
religious living under the influence of religious motivation. But none 
of the aforementioned definitions of religious education say all that 
we feel need be said. Each representative has stated the situation in 
accordance with his own orientation. We must attempt the same for 
a philosophy of religious education as a personal venture. 

Religion, however it may be defined, consists in man’s attempt to 
organize his life in relation to a dynamic God-consciousness. Now 
this suggests that only that kind of life which is characterized by an 
affirmed God-consciousness as the dynamic center for the organiza- 
tion of the total life deserves to be called religious. It may be noted, 
however, that man’s concepts of God may be high or low; the organi- 
zation of life in relation to this dynamic God-consciousness may be 
rigorous or so disjointed from the issues of living as to make religion 
an “opiate.” It is here that one is able to differentiate between the 
levels of religion, to judge the worth of the religion by the fruits of 
its spirit. The purified content of the God-concept and the conscious 
effort of human beings uniquely to organize their lives in accordance 


4Francis G. Peabody, Religious Education and the American Citizen (New York, 1917), 
pp. 2 f. 
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5Joseph Bernhart, Theologia Germania (New York, 1949), pp. 14 f. 
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with the will of God is indeed the key to high religion. Joseph Bern- 
hart’s statement on religious mysticism is quite appropriate at this 
point. He considers religion to be 


. . the inward and vital relationship of one who shapes himself according to 
God’s will, which he has come to know and in which he believes, of one who in 
prayer and deed enters into direct contact, into an inner exchange, with God.5 


Indeed the inner exchange of the creativity of God and the life 
of man is what we mean by “the organization of life in accordance 
with a dynamic God-consciousness.” But there is a type of religious 
living that does not measure up to the requirement indicated here. 
Henry Nelson Wieman, therefore, helps us to make a sharp distinction 
between these distinct levels of religion. In his A Normative Psy- 
chology of Religion, he regards that religion as “genuine” which has 
at its center a God-consciousness, although in this expression of reli- 
gion man shows little inclination to take God seriously into his life. 
He considers “genuine-excellent”’ religion, on the other hand, to be 
that manner of life in which the religious person is found consciously 
striving to obtain the optimum of religious values.® 

The term “religious,” then, implies a description of the process of 
organization that is taking place in the life of the religious person. In 
relation to the term “education,” however, “religious” serves as a word 
that designates a particular type of education, one, for example, which 
is more than mere moral or character education. Education in reli- 
gion thus means the art and science of guiding and motivating the 
process by which the total life of the growing person is led out from 
where it is to where it ought to be in terms of spiritual maturity." A 
philosophy of religious education therefore becomes the systematic 
procedure by which we arrive at the essences of those concepts and 
factors that are basic in the science of religious pedagogy. Every- 
thing that is of worth in the educational procedure must be contem- 
plated in the attempt to think through the issues of a philosophy of 
religious education. In this paper we shall concentrate on the person 
to be educated religiously. 


6Henry Nelson Wieman, A Normative Psychology of Religion (New York, 1935), pp. 
29-31, 66-82. 

7A supplement to this definition is that religious education is the process by which 
we sponsor, consciously and unconsciously, in spiritually growing persons the emer- 
gence and development of a God-consciousness as the dynamic center around which 
the total life ought to be organized, the self-system dignified and enhanced, inter- 
personal relations purified, enriched and expanded into the reality of the ideal of the 
kingdom of God. 
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In religion, and so generally in religious education, the basic as- 
sumptions have to do with beliefs about God, Jesus, the Bible, man, 
the cosmos, sin and salvation. But in such a conceptual arrangement 
the human person is hardly conceived of as being of first importance. 
May not much confusion in contemporary thinking in religious edu- 
cation, and also the lack of desired practical results in religious living, 
be due to just this failure to begin with the human being as the nec- 
essary starting-point in the all important process of stimulating a maxi- 
mum of emergence in the person to be educated religiously? Taking 
the human person as our starting-point, we need to remind ourselves 
that pedagogy, the science of education, must have its aims toward 
which human beings are to be led, its curriculum content and its 
methods of procedure; but that in order to be effective in religious 
educational procedure we can let nothing separate us, even initially, 
from the growing person. He is our point of departure. And this 
presupposes relevant knowledge of what is involved in being human, 
the quality of human nature in a given social setting, the dynamics 
of personality development, and also a knowledge of the process of 
education involved in the enterprise. 

The religious educator must have a working knowledge of the per- 
sonality-producing stuff of the social process. That is to say, he must 
know the stuff out of which men are made just as the artist knows 
the colors and instruments with which he projects creatively the ob- 
jects of his imagination.’ In other words, he who teaches religion 
should therefore be aware of the fact that 


. . . the individual, however originai and creative he may be in his thinking or 
behavior, always and necessarily assumes a definite relation to, and therefore re- 
flects in the structure of his self or personality, the general organized pattern of ex- 
perience and activity exhibited in or characterizing the social-life process in which 
he is involved, of which his life or personality is essentially a creative expression 
or embodiment. 


Beginning with the human person, then, includes beginning with one- 
self. For he, too, is a human being who has organized his self or per- 
sonality in relation to a social-life process. Only by taking himself 
into consideration, along with the person to be educated religiously, 
will one be able to create an atmosphere, formulate goals and pursue 
them creatively, in the important task of making and remaking man. 

It follows that human development from the religious frame of 
reference must be sponsored, in the final analysis, under the influence 


8Alexander Meiklejohn, Education Between Two Worlds (New York, 1942), p. 278. 
®George H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society (Chicago, 1934), p. 222. 
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of one who is himself a living expression of the meaning of God in 
human experience. Hence, a reverent consideration of human nature, 
knowledge of oneself and others, basic understanding of the laws of 
mental, social, and spiritual growth should equip the educator with 
those skills needed in providing human beings with situations and ex- 
periences in which optimum religious growth may take place. It 
seems incredible that we should expect any more than we are now get- 
ting by way of creative religious living in return for what we are now 
doing. One might say that, far from creating desirable situations and 
experiences in which the organization of life might be accelerated, we 
are often rutted in customs and traditions, lost in beliefs about God, 
Jesus, the Bible. To what extent, for example, do we try painstak- 
ingly to reproduce the mental attitude of the first century rather than 
commit ourselves in the living presence to a way of religious living and 
teaching which allows us to appropriate personally and immediately 
that consciousness of God seen in the life of Jesus Christ? 

A twofold aim inheres in the decision to take the human person 
as the starting-point in religious education. This is best stated as the 
attention that is to be focused upon the individual for himself and that 
which is focused upon the individual in relation to others. Selecting 
and paraphrasing from Alfred North Whitehead’s emphasis on the 
creative function of religious experience, one notes especially (1) the: 
value of religious experience for the individual himself, and (2) the 
value of religious experience to individuals in their relation to one an- 
other and to the objective world. Now creative religious education 
aims at something that is relative to the highest possible status of the 
individual for himself by sponsoring in him a consciousness of God. 
Such a consciousness of God is there as a result of certain conditions 
in which the total human being is involved. But this consideration 
of enhancing and dignifying the life of individual persons must find 
expression in interpersonal relations in which the life of one individual 
flows into that of another in such a way that both may be mutually 
enhanced and dignified. The function of creative religious education 
is thus to be tested by its ability to achieve the optimum of spiritual 
values in the life of individual persons and among these persons in 
their relations to one another. 

Before our twofold aim can be realized in the life of the person 
whom we wish to educate religiously, we need to consider what a work- 


10Alfred North Whitehead, Religion in the Making (New York, 1926), p. 59. 
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ing theory of human nature is. This demands some basic affirmations 
concerning the human person. Such affirmations, however, must be 
viewed in relation to what is taught about the human being in the dis- 
ciplines of biology, social psychology, and religion. For these dis- 
ciplines add much to our effort in answering the all-important question, 
what is man that we should be mindful of him? 


The biological bases for understanding the nature of man begins 
at the point at which man is declared to be a complexly integrated 
animal organism that is in a category unto himself, except in his bio- 
logical structure where he is seen to be quite similar to the nearest 
anthropoid ape.’ The existence of this animal is the result of the 
union of two germinal cells (male and female) that contain chromatin, 
a substance which has an equal proportion of the maternal and pa- 
ternal hereditary potential of the living creature. This substance de- 
termines what the person is as an animal organism. That is to say, 
what a particular individual may become depends upon the indefinite 
multiplication and differentiation of cells, giving rise to nerve cells, 
gland cells and muscle cells, and finally the emergence of an animal 
with unique adaptation of the feet, a vertebral column, upright posi- 
tion and a greater cranium and brain” and all of the essential organs. 


An analysis and description of the anatomy of the human organ- 
ism, however, does not tell the whole story of the biology of human 
nature. The phenomenon of adjustment, the inner tendency to outer 
circumstances, becomes the necessary essential in aiding toward fuller 
understanding of the whole of the biology of human nature. Hence 
the interaction between biological structure and the phenomenon of 
adjustment permit one to conclude that the human person is an animal 
that has been able to make creative adjustment to the world of experi- 
ence through brain action. But creative adjustment does not mean 
perfect adjustment, which Lecomte du Noiiy claims has never been the 
goal of the human animal. Rather, du Noiiy contends that “creative 
instability” is that which characterizes the nature and status of man. 
This quality of human life makes it possible for the individual to es- 
cape becoming stuck in the process of adjustment. And it also enables 
him to make use of brain power in the creative use of external data 
for modifying external circumstances so as to satisfy inner needs.’* In 


11Richard S. Lull, The Evolution of Man (New Haven, 1922), p. 37. 
12] bid., pp. 39-42. 
13Pierre Lecomte du Notiy, Human Destiny (New York, 1947), pp. 86 ff. 
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performing this function, the human person becomes that conscious 
animal organism that is endowed with the power to transcend bodily 
limitations through the creative use of brain-action. 

Biologists go beyond the mere problem of organic structure and 
the adjustive function of the organism. One observes in this connec- 
tion a philosophical problem in which the ultimate truth about human 
persons is viewed in relation to such theories as mechanism and tele- 
finalism. 

Mechanism, on the one hand, is that theory which asserts that man 
is a machine and that we need go no further than the machine itself 
to understand what man is. That is to say, natural phenomena (bio- 
logical, physiological, and chemical data) adequately serve the purpose 
of accounting for the riddle of human life.* Principally, it is so in- 
terpreted as to make the whole story of human nature—bodily activ- 
ity, human nature and conduct, social institutions, spiritual values, 
ethical and moral issues—fit into the pattern of a machine, which to 
know is to understand the whole man. 

Telefinalism, on the other hand, though recognizing the significance 
of the data of mechanism in helping to determine the nature of man, 
argues that the position of mechanism is by no means final. In fact, 
mechanism is declared to be lacking in the necessary precision tools 
in accounting for the whole of reality." Thus the position of tele- 
finalism proposes to offer the necessary correction. In it is held that 


The scientific laws established by man for matter so far as they are coherent, 
correspond . . . to an objective reality, and that any mathematical impossibility 
must be taken into account if the whole of our science is not to be discredited.16 


Now the particular phase of this theory that bears upon the ultimate 
nature of human nature stresses the belief that 
. . every thing has taken place as if, ever since the birth of the original cell, man 
has been willed; not as a superior animal capable of speaking and using his hands, 
but as the support of the brain, the organ of conscience, of intelligence, the seat of 
human dignity, and the tool for further evolution.17 
The biological bases for understanding human nature is, therefore, 
not without a consideration of human dignity. Despite the contrast 
between mechanism and telefinalism, one notes that human beings, 
along with native impulses, physical and chemical environment, needs, 


14Charles Judson Herrick, The Thinking Machine (Chicago, 1932), pp. 29, 192. 
15]. S. Haldane, Mechanism, Life and Personality (London, 1913) p. 63. 
16Pjerre Lecomte du Noiiy, Human Destiny (New York, 1947), pp. 231 f. 
17[bid., p. 223. 
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and urges, are most definitely understood when they are viewed from 
the perspective of ends achieved through the phenomenon of adjust- 
ment in which conscious processes, brain-action, lift them above the 
mere level of organic determinism. 

Next to the discipline of biology, social psychology seems to be 
unique in helping us to develop a theory of human nature. The choice 
of this particular orientation within social science, however, is based 
upon the assumption that it teaches, basically and by way of synthesis, 
what sociology, psychology, and anthropology separately teach about 
the nature of man. 

The observation of Gardner Murphy is appropriate to this contention. 
He writes, 


Man is a creature that responds to other men in as full a sense as he responds 
to oxygen or gravity; he is as fully anthropotropic as geotropic. Man as man is 
in some degree social; the inner-outer structure which is the product of a particular 
organism—culture interaction gives at the same time the first law of cultural re- 
actions, the key to the cultural nexus itself.18 


Hence, it is the problem of the dynamics of interaction of man to 
man and the cultural pattern that enables one to estimate the status 
of the human being in relation to inner tensions and outer circum- 
stances. For human beings are not merely acted upon by the environ- 
ment, but they push back upon that environment in such way that the 
two flow into each other. And further, human persons are related 
to a larger order, having their being not only in a community of inter- 
action but in relation to a cosmos that is endowed with man-producing 
propensities.’® 

Following through with the emphasis of the preceding paragraph, 
we note from the trend of social psychology that human nature is a 
social product, created in the social-life process in which the human 
organism is dynamically involved. Each individual differs from the 
other in accordance with native equipment and the dynamics of in- 
teraction. Each individual person, with his differentiated drives (hun- 
ger, sex, love, and hate, etc.) must be understood in relation to the 
unique patterning that is common to him in the interplay between 
inner potentials and outer circumstances. Lawrence K. Frank, speak- 
ing on this point relative to the dynamics of human development and 
the nature of personality, stresses the fact that personality is the proc- 
ess by which individuals react selectively to situations and organize 


18Gardner Murphy, Personality (New York, 1947), p. 6. 
19Loc. cit. 
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their private worlds; that it is the dynamic process by which one cre- 
ates and pictures (in his person) the world in which he lives; that the 
process embraces the conscious and unconscious, the verbalized and 
unverbalized situations of human experience.” 

The selective organization of life relative to the environment in- 
dicates the social-psychological fact that the stuff of human experience 
within the cultural pattern gets itself worked into the warp and woof 
of human nature. But the process of interaction, conscious and un- 
conscious, is suggestive of the fact that the human being is in the en- 
vironment “as a plant is in the sunlight and soil.”** Consequently, 
human nature is in large measure the organizational synthesis of the 
type of nurture each person has been exposed to in the overall pat- 
terns of interpersonal relations. It is therefore against the background 
of social psychology that one achieves insight into what must be true 
of every human being if he is to become what he ought to be as a hu- 
man person: (1) to be a human person one must be born and reared 
by human persons; (2) to take on human nature, develop a self and 
personality, he must be exposed to those who have acquired desirable 
patterns of human nature in the social process; (3) in order that he 
may achieve the requisite level of personality development, he must 
be exposed to the areas of human experience in which a healthy core of 
sentiments, habits, values, attitudes, and emotional responses are nur- 
tured, and in which empathy—the ability to duplicate in oneself the 
basic feelings of another—can be developed and nurtured; and (4) 
he must be guided in the development of preferences relative to the 
ideal of the worthwhile life. 

This brief overview of human nature from the approach of biology 
and social psychology brings us to the perspective of the religious 
orientation and its basic insight relative to the person who is to be 
educated religiously. Though the two former disciplines are replete 
with significant data of what is involved in being a human person, they 
are by no means final. For the religious position, as we see it, dares 
to assume that the human person is not only a conscious animal or- 
ganism capable of making significant adjustments, determined by in- 
ner potentials and the creative result of dynamic interaction in the so- 
cial process, but that he is God’s creature, and as such he must be ap- 
praised as one who belongs to God, and what he may become at any 


20Lawrence K. Frank, “Lecture on Human Development,” September 25, 1944. 
21John Dewy, Human Nature and Conduct (New York, 1922), p. 296. 
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given moment depends upon the nature of his conscious relation to God. 

The affirmation of man as God’s creature is most essential in fin- 
ishing our portrait of the human being. This, moreover, must be 
viewed in relation to certain emphases in the history of Christian 
thought. That is to say, one must note original sin, total depravity, 
the fall of man (orthodoxy); the rotten-at-the-core-sinner whose best 
aspirations lead him in the wrong direction (Brunner) ;”* the creature 
of pretensions in whom impulses and original endowments, freedom 
of the spirit, and power of self-transcendence (Niebuhr),”* are pri- 
marily considered to be the core of the perils of human life (neo-ortho- 
doxy). However one may view the contentions reflected in these 
positions on the nature of man, this much is clear: the natural endow- 
ments of man, except for the capacity for the miracle of faith, are bar- 
riers to the Kingdom of God,** and thus to our conception of religious 
education. 

Our perspective of religious education is hopeless if the theories 
of the nature of man as seen above are appropriated without modifi- 
cation. In other words, we need to answer the question, How does 
man come to be rotten at the core of his being? Our answer must be 
sought in the dynamics of the interaction of the individual in the social 
process in which present and past influences have slanted native en- 
dowments in the wrong direction. Here misdirected freedom and nat- 
ural urges which are neither good nor evil within themselves are im- 
portant factors in the appraisal of men. A summary statement of 
Fulton J. Sheen’s view of the status of man comprehends our convic- 
tion. Man for him is no angel nor a devil; neither is he intrinsically 
divine; but he is a creature of aspirations good and evil. Viewed in 
relation to the perspective of maximum spiritual reality, man is at 
the bottom of the well. ‘He knows that he ought not to be there, but 
he cannot get out by himself.””* 


To say that man is at the bottom of the well does not mean that 
he is naturally rotten at the core, but rather that if he uses creatively 
his inner resources in response to the creativity of God he may achieve 
a high status of divinity. Thus, far from being a hindrance to God’s 
Kingdom, man’s native endowment is the major essential for realizing 


22Emil Brunner, Our Faith (New York, 1936), pp. 34-44. 

23Reinhold Niebuhr, Faith and History (New York, 1949), pp. 122 f., 223; The Nature 

and Destiny of Man (New York, 1941), p. 270. 

24Daniel Day Williams, God’s Grace and Man’s Hope (New York, 1949), pp. 36 f. 
25Fulton J. Sheen, Peace of Soul (New York, 1949), p. 38. 
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the Kingdom of God. This is possible when natural aspirations are 
spiritually oriented so as to effectively transform impulses into assets 
for God. The person whom we propose to educate religiously is af- 
firmed to be, despite the actuality of his being radically at odds within 
himself, potentially an ideal son of God, with the image of God im- 
printed in his being. Such an affirmation forbids that we look upon 
the human person disdainfully, but that we view him as a creature of 
potential dignity and worth as a son of God. 

The achievement of sonship with God is thus the ultimate goal of 
religious education. This consists in efforts to sponsor in the human 
person a dynamic consciousness of God to the end that he may become 
a genuine-excellent son of God. Such a status of the human person 
can be realized only when he is considered to be 

an organic whole of reality—a microcosm reflecting the macrocosm—consisting of a 

psycho-physical complex, organized about an equally active, rational, dynamic center 

and capable of carrying, creating, and perpetuating values.2® 
The organization of life in accordance with a dynamic God-conscious- 
ness is, then, the first prerequisite for stimulating the human person 
in such a way that he may become a carrier, creator, and perpetuator 
of spiritual values essential to his becoming wholly a son of God. “We 
are children of God now, beloved; what we are to be is not apparent 
yet, but we do know that when he appears we are to be like him—for 
we shall see him as he is.”*7 The task is therefore one of continuous 
spiritual growth into the ideal here envisioned. 


26Earl Marlatt, “What Is a Person?” Boston University Bulletin XIV (1925), pp. 12-18. 
27] John 3:2, James Moffatt’s translation. 
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The Modern Reader's Guide to the Bible. 
By Harold H. Watts. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1949. xii + 524 
pages. $3.75. 

Keenly aware that the usual courses of- 
fered to undergraduates in their initial 
study of the Bible fail to answer two all- 
significant questions—Why is the Bible an 
important book? and What qualities does 
it possess that have given it a unique role 
to play in the history of Western cul- 
ture?—the author of this volume sets 
forth to fill the “gap” left by those courses. 
Precisely, the author’s purpose in the vol- 
ume is “to give an exact, continuous de- 
scription of [the] gap that (as a matter 
of historical fact) sets the Scriptures apart 
from other bodies of literature”; while at 
the same time he makes use of other dis- 
ciplines, such as literary taste, ethnology, 
archaeology, etc., that tell us about the 
Bible. 

In a presentation that takes cognizance 
of modern, liberal, and critical views of 
the Bible, though at times at variance 
with the views of any particular school, 
the author devotes twenty-one chapters 
to the realization of the stated purpose, 
discussing the background, contents, and 
nature of the Apocrypha as well as the tra- 
ditionally accepted Protestant canon of 
sixty-six books. 

After an initial chapter, “On Reading 
the Bible,” the author provides a back- 
ground in Chapters II and III for his dis- 
cussion of the historical books of the Old 
Testament, Genesis through Nehemiah, pre- 
sented in Chapters IV to VII. Chapter 
VIII, “Hebrew Fiction: Pseudo-Historical 
Narrative,” deals with three canonical 
books: Ruth, Jonah and Daniel; and with 
four Apocryphal books: Tobit, Judith, 
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The History of Susanna and Bel and the 
Dragon. In Chapter IX, “Hebrew Wis- 
dom and Poetry: ‘The Other’ [the au- 
thor’s designation for God] as Given in 
Contemplation,” Proverbs, Hebrew Po- 
etry, the Song of Solomon and the Psalms 
are discussed. Chapters X and XI deal 
with “Hebrew Prophecy,” while Chapter 
XII discusses Ecclesiastes and Job under 
the heading “Hebrew Skepticism and 
Drama.” Apocryphal books, not dis- 
cussed in Chapter VIII, but particularly 
Maccabees, The Wisdom of Solomon and 
Ecclesiasticus, are considered in Chapter 
XIII as “The Hebrew Insights in the Hel- 
lenistic World.” Two chapters, XIV and 
XV, entitled “The World at the Time of 
the Gospels” and “The Gospels: Their 
Creation,” develop background for the 
next two chapters which present the pic- 
ture of Christ in the Synoptic Gospels as 
over against that in the Gospel of John. 
The remaining three chapters in the body 
of the book discuss The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, “The Letters of Paul,” and The Reve- 
lation of St. John as “New Testament 
Apocalyptic”; while Chapter XXI, “What 
the Bible Is: Descriptive Estimate,” serves 
as a conclusion for the entire book. 

The volume, written in a clear, force- 
ful and interesting style, is a remarkably 
good Guide, and achieves its purpose with 
a high degree of success. Especially good 
are the discussion of “How the Hebrew 
Records Were Produced” (Chapter III), 
and the presentation of “concepts” of the 
Messiah in Chapters X and XI. The first 
and last chapters are indeed valuable as 
a prelude and postlude to Bible study. 

On the other hand, the volume is 
hardly a “Guide” for the average under- 
graduate student in his initial study of 
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the Bible. It presumes that the student 
is already more or less intimately ac- 
quainted with the Bible, and that he has 
a background of general knowledge which 
is far above that possessed by most un- 
dergraduates with whom the present re- 
viewer is familiar. Still more deserving 
of adverse criticism is the author’s sacri- 
fice of accuracy to readability and novel 
presentations. Although apparently aware 
of critical research, he is not always con- 
siderate of critical matters as they relate 
to persons and dates. Particularly is this 
to be noted in the discussions of Abraham 
and the entire Patriarchal period, Joshua 
and Ezra. To the priests is attributed the 
rewriting of the J, E, and D Documents 
rather than the Priestly Code. 

Although hardly suitable for undergrad- 
uates in their initial study, the Guide is of 
great value for theological and other ad- 
vanced students of the Bible. 

Cartes B. CoPHER 
Gammon Theological Seminary 


God Has Spoken. By David Noel Freed- 
man and James D. Smart. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1949. 262 pages. 
$2.00. 


This is a book on the Old Testament 
for young people. One of its authors is 
himself a young man of only 26. David 
Noel Freedman is assistant professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament at Western 
Theological Seminary. Dr. Smart is ed- 
itor-in-chief of the Presbyterian Board 
of Education. I take it that this is a 
book to be used in the new Presbyterian 
curriculum for children. And it is a very 
good book for that purpose. The essen- 
tial facts about the writing and editing of 
the books of the Old Testament and their 
formation into a canon are set forth in 
simple and direct language that would seem 
almost uncanny to a theological student 
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who had just gone through the technical 
study of the same subject. And yet the 
story is not distorted. Nothing a child 
would learn in later years and more ad- 
vanced study would be invalidated by 
what he reads here. This is the kind of 
literature children in churches should be 
reading. I have an idea that many a par- 
ent will read it with as much profit and 
perhaps even more interest than the chil- 
dren. 

After a brief introductory section in 
which the origin of the Old Testament 
literature is thus simply told, the contents 
are discussed under four headings: “The 
Pentateuch,” “Historical Writings,” “Po- 
etic and Wisdom Writings,” and “Writings 
of the Prophets.” No attempt is made in 
any section or in dealing with any book 
to give an outline or summary of the 
contents, but a more important thing is 
done: the main message, meaning and 
character of the book are set forth. This 
really constitutes an “introduction” to 
each book, as the first section is an intro- 
duction to the whole Old Testament. The 
idea is that the one reading this book 
shall himself read the Old Testament. He 
is told simply and clearly what kind of 
book it is and what the specific character 
of each subdivision is. I wish I had had 
such a guide when I first, as a boy, read 
the Old Testament. 


As further aid to the reading of the 
books of the Old Testament the treatment 
of each book closes with a brief paragraph 
on “how to read” it. The announced in- 
tent of the book is to enable young people 
to see past the differences in custom, lan- 
guage and conditions of the people with 
whose doings the Old Testament deals and 
to realize that they were essentially like 
us of today. Especially is it shown how 
through the events and peoples of long ago 
God spoke and that he still in like manner 
speaks to us today, both through the Old 


. 


Testament and through the events of our 
own time. Much that is being said today 
in veiled terms about God’s revealing him- 
self in history is said or a beginning of 
the saying is made in simple terms in this 
book. 
Vernon WHITE 

Pacific School of Religion 


The Purpose of the Gospels. By Ernest 
F. Scott. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1949. vi + 171 pages. 
$2.50. 


This volume by a well-known writer 
and teacher in the field of New Testament 
life and religion brings several new in- 
sights to those who will have the patience 
to read it carefully. The purpose of this 
book is simply to discover the reasons 
why the Gospels of the New Testament 
were written and the motives of the vari- 
ous authors. Dr. Scott succeeds in doing 
just that to the benefit of the reader, but 
this reviewer feels that he could have done 
it just as well in a much briefer text. 
Perhaps the mistake was made of reading 
it a second time. 

However that may be, the book is most 
valuable for anyone seriously wanting to 
know why the Gospels were written. The 
first insight is with respect to the relation 
of the Gospels to the rest of the New 
Testament, especially to the work of Paul. 
Closing the gap that has existed for most 
people between the Epistles and the Gos- 
pels brings new light on why the Gospels 
appeared when they did—and that was 
simply that the generations of men who 
knew Jesus were dead, and the hiatus 
between the message of Jesus and the life 
of Jesus was increasing to the danger 
point. 

The second insight of value in this work 
is with respect to reversing our usual ap- 
proach to the Gospels. We think of them 
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as the basis of the Christian faith, from 
which one passes on to higher and more 
speculative knowledge about Christian be- 
liefs. Actually the Gospels were written 
to re-center the church in the life of Jesus. 
It had become too doctrinaire and specu- 
lative. 

The biggest troubie in a study of the 
Gospels is that we try to make them do 
that which they were never intended to 
do, such as present a history, a biography, 
or a system of ethics. They are merely a 
human story of the life of Jesus, plainly 
written to remove all doubt as to the fact 
of his earthly life. The writers do not tam- 
per with the story as it came to them; 
even when it presents conflicts they re- 
port it as they received it, conflicts and all. 
In the main, they creatively wove two 
great collections together into their re- 
spective Gospels—what Jesus said and 
what Jesus did. 

The Gospels were written for the church. 
In a sense the church made the Gospels, 
but in a greater sense the Gospels gave 
the church a new direction in a time when 
it might have gone completely off into a 
speculative religion based on theological 
and philosophical interpretations of the 
message of Jesus. The Gospels came into 
the church’s life in a time of transition: 
a time when it was becoming a world-wide 
religion; a time when the church was 
losing belief in the expected return of Jesus; 
a time of controversy over membership 
rules; a time when the principles of wor- 
ship were being established; and at a time 
when the unity of the church was threat- 
ened with dangerous degrees of divisive- 
ness. 

This writer, then, helps us see that the 
Gospels were not written in a time of 
simple beliefs, but at a time when beliefs 
were very complicated. Secondary mo- 
tives present throughout the Gospels were: 
to instruct members; to present the life 
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and times of Jesus as master and leader; 
and to ground the church in his life, that 
its members might be more able in their 
missionary undertakings. 

Epwarp R. MILLER 
Hampton Institute 


Contemporary Thinking About Paul. Com- 
piled by Thomas S. Kepler. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. 442 
pages. $4.00. 


This book is an anthology of its com- 
piler. It comprises fifty-five edited re- 
prints of chapters of books or writings 
from the same number of authors. These 
reprints deal with different phases of the 
life and ministry of Paul, of his influence 
on the origin and early development of the 
Christian religion, and of his significance 
for this religion today. 

The material has been selected from va- 
rious schools of New Testament interpreta- 
tions and viewpoints of this century. By 
this means the thoughtful student is pro- 
vided with a comprehensive view of the 
different aspects of the topics treated, while 
he is left free to accept whichever inter- 
pretation or viewpoint the more accept- 
ably appeals to him. The reprints have 
been organized into five groups according 
to their specific and general bearing upon 
the religious atmosphere of Paul, the life 
of Paul, the writings of Paul, the theology 
of Paul, and the modern evaluations of 
Paul. To this have been appended a bib- 
liography of the best available books in 
English dealing with the material of the 
text, a biographical index of the authors 
from whose writings the reprints have been 
taken, and an index of the titles used in 
the text. 

There is a modern tendency to decry 
the theological influence of Paul upon the 
simple religion of Jesus. While all Chris- 
tians are interested in the Christian reli- 


gion, but few are interested in theology, 
and hardly any intelligent one in some as- 
pects of Pauline theology. The cry is 
sometimes heard, “Away from Paul to 
Jesus.” The influence of the man to whom 
the world is chiefly indebted at least for 
Gentile and Protestant Christianity is be- 
ing threatened with extinction. 


Hence the purpose of this book is timely. 
Stated by its compiler as a pious hope, 
this purpose is “that through reading 
these definitive contemporary interpreta- 
tions about Paul one can catch something 
of his courage, faith, hope, patience, and 
love for the twentieth century.” Hardly 
will one find in any other book about Paul 
so much of importance in relation to his 
life, labors, and achievements. It is a 
veritable thesaurus of Pauline information 
—a two-inch library on Paul with nothing 
known of importance lacking. 


Doubtless some scholars have read all, 
and more some, of these reprints in their 
original settings as book-chapters, articles, 
or lectures. Hence, though it was com- 
piled by a scholar from the writings of 
scholars, the book was not designed so 
much for scholars as especially for the more 
thoughtful theologically-trained readers. 
But it may also be of value to scholars. 
A changed setting usually gives a new 
meaning and, hence, new value to ideas. 
And there is much in the book that may 
be of appreciable value to the intelligent 
layman who has a sufficient religious vo- 
cabulary to read it understandingly, and 
especially to the busy pastor or theological 
student who makes no special claim to 
scholarship. 


The reviewer himself has found it a 
rather hard book to read rapidly and to be 
done with—hard to read without being un- 
wittingly arrested by some _ statement 
causing a stream of other related ideas to 
flow into his mind as if he were engaged 
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in a new composition of his own, or caus- 
ing him to sermonize unawares upon some 
Scripture which he had not before consid- 
ered in a similar light. 

It is not the kind of book which one 
would wish to read hastily for general 
impression and pass on to some friend for 
a similar reading. It is the kind which 
one would desire most to preserve for re- 
peated readings, reference and study, es- 
pecially as a stimulus for his own reli- 
gious thinking, living and _ behaving. 
Whether or not he accepts Paul’s theology 
in toto, one who thoroughly digests this 
book will have become a Pauline scholar 
and, it may be, will have imbibed deeply 
of the Pauline spirit which will transform 
him into a bona fide follower of Paul in 
the present day and, as Paul himself would 
say, a follower of Christ and a true son 
of God. 

J. Lzonarp FARMER 
Samuel Houston College 


God and Science. By John W. Doorly 
London: Frederick Muller Ltd., 1949. 
227 pages. $3.00. 


The author’s thesis is that the Bible as 
a whole constitutes a system of divine 
truth, “an exact spiritual science” (pp. 25, 
34). This system is set forth in symbols, 
particularly numerical symbols, the key 
to the “divine calculus” being found in 
the seven days of creation (pp. 36-48). 
However, “system” speedily approaches 
chaos zs the author proceeds to find nu- 
merous, diverse meanings for each symbol 
and the tables in the appendices tend to 
confuse rather than to clarify (pp. 216- 
221). 

As might be expected by anyone ac- 
quainted with the book of Revelation the 
numbers one, three, four (also forty), 
seven, ten and twelve are regarded as hav- 


ing special significance which must be ex- 
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plored whenever they occur in the stories 
of Adam, Noah, Abraham, the Patriarchs 
and Moses. For example, the “three men” 
who visit Abraham at the oaks of Mamre 
symbolize God as Father, Son and Mother 
(pp. 106 f.), although the Hebrew text 
specifically refers to three males (’ana- 
shim) | 

Although the author urges (p. 18) that 
a new conception of the message of the 
Bible is called for, if it is to be of value 
for this scientific age, there is nothing at 
all “new” about his method of interpret- 
ing that message; it is frankly allegorical 
throughout. Nineteen centuries ago men 
like Philo of Alexandria interpreted the 
Bible in exactly the same way. Moreover, 
the allegorical method is always notoriously 
fanciful and arbitrary, the very opposite 
of “scientific” in the true sense, since it 
enables the user to read into the biblical 
text exactly what he wishes to find there. 
There is nothing “exact” about it! 

What Philo read into the Bible was the 
contemporary form of Platonic philosophy ; 
what Doorly has read into it is a form 
of “Christian Science.” Although the au- 
thor does not acknowledge his indebted- 
ness to the writings of Mrs. Eddy until 
next to the last page, one readily per- 
ceives this in jargon and notions which 
pervade the entire volume. There is some- 
thing curiously and stubbornly Manichean 
about a mind that can read the Bible as 
extensively as this author quite evidently 
has done and yet state with reference to 
John 3:6, “Spirit and flesh never mingle” 
(p. 64), ignoring completely that key af- 
firmation of the same Gospel: “The Word 
was made flesh” (John 1:14). 

To one familiar with the long history 
of biblical interpretation, this book is in 
many ways interesting and at the same 
time discouraging. It is interesting, not so 
much for its content and conclusions, as 
for the author’s revival of the outmoded 
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allegorical method and what that reveals 
of the peculiar workings of a certain type 
of mentality when confronted with the 
perennial problem of applying the teach- 
ings of the ancient Book to conditions of 
a new age. It is discouraging because it 
illustrates all too graphically that one may 
acquire, as the author evidently has done, 
a superficial knowledge of modern re- 
search into the sources of the Old Testa- 
ment, yet continue to treat the narratives 
embodied in those sources almost exactly 
as men like Philo did centuries before 
anyone had dreamed of undertaking such 
scientific research. 
Oscar J. F. Seitz 

Kenyon College 


Conflicts of Religious Thought. By Geor- 
gia Harkness. New York: Harper and 
Brothers (Revised Edition), 1949. xix 
+ 319 pages. $3.00. 


Miss Harkness’s book is so well known 
to students of religion that the appearance 
of this revised edition does not call for 
extended comment. As its readers for the 
past twenty years have found, it offers 
good, straightforward personalistic the- 
ism, with arguments for God, freedom, 
immortality, and the efficacy of prayer 
that are drawn from both philosophy and 
common sense. Personalism takes philo- 
sophical problems seriously and meets 
them in the spirit in which they are of- 
fered; namely, that of good, hard-hitting 
intellectual controversy. This book is no 
exception. It stands up to technical is- 
sues unevasively. At the same time, it is 
written in language that the average reader 
can understand. 

It is interesting to find the author 
confessing that although it was first set 
down two decades ago the basic argument 
seemed not to need alteration. The only 
major change is the addition of a brief 
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section on the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ. A few judicious deletions have 
allowed the original paging to remain. 
These included such sentences as “Human 
slavery, even within a century, has been 
well-nigh banished from the earth” and 
“Within a decade we have moved an amaz- 
ing distance toward a warless world.” 
Naive as these propositions now sound, 
what is most striking is that the change 
in our beliefs about the world’s prob- 
lems has not been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding change in the author’s opinions 
—or those of her readers—as to their so- 
lution. Even the inclusion of the new 
section on biblical revelation seems to be 
less a sign of approval of neo-orthodoxy 
on Miss Harkness’ part than evidence of 
the shift in emphasis occasioned by the 
move she has made from college to semi- 
nary teaching. 

This is a good book. It has been widely 
read. In its new edition its popularity 
should continue. 

J. S. Brxter 


Colby College 


Science and Cosmic Purpose. By Kelvin 
Van Nuys. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. 256 pages. $3.00. 


The task of the author of this book is 
to show that the older atomistic mech- 
anism and the static idea of the good pre- 
sent contradictions to the idea of cosmic 
purpose, while the interpretation of the 
world as process combined with the dy- 
namic idea of the good eases many of the 
contradictions. 

The author sets himself to his task by 
first contrasting the static (atomistic 
mechanistic) idea of existence with the dy- 
namic (process) idea of existence as these 
bear on the nature of the world in general. 
According to the older science, reality is 
composed of solid, inert bodies which are 
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in turn composed of particles similarly 
constituted. These particles are self-iden- 
tical and permanent. Causation is efficient 
only. All events are the results of the 
pushings of the particles. There is no pur- 
pose or intention, since the whole creature 
is nothing more than a collection of self- 
subsistent particles, “all independent of 
each other except for collisions.” Since 
things are so constituted, their significance 
lies more in their origins than in their de- 
veloped stages. 

On the other hand, the dynamic view of 
reality sees nature and life as being of one 
piece. Therefore, data which originate in 
the experience of life are used to interpret 
nature. The spatial universe is conceived 
as a field of force. There is no such thing 
as emptiness or inert matter. Content is 
added to the activity which physics gives 
through observation of eternal living things 
from the internal knowledge of the living 
observer. 

The author turns his attention to the 
present state of process philosophies and 
finds that they tend to combine a dynamic 
idea of existence with a static idea of the 
good, and thus create certain problems for 
themselves. By the static idea of the good 
the author means any doctrine which gives 
a name to the good, like duty, happiness, 
beauty, etc., and assumes that the good 
can exist as a self-contained entity inde- 
pendently of the striving which precedes 
it. The problems arising out of this com- 
bination of ideas are an optimistic hope 
of man’s attaining the good and the pres- 
ervation of belief in cosmic purpose as the 
originator of reality. The latter results 
from the fact that value demands neither 
evil nor process. 

The author’s position is that process and 
the dynamic idea of the good must be com- 
bined. The very nature of the good de- 
mands process. Good is “a dynamic feel- 
ing of passing out of strain, discomfort, 


vagueness and other kinds of dissatisfac- 
tion, into larger orders that harmonize 
and express formerly conflicting elements 
with satisfaction.” Good inheres only in 
the “dynamically felt transition.” It is 
neither the finished pattern nor the preced- 
ing conflict. “Things are in process be- 
cause the nature of good requires it.” 

Before the creation the idea of good in 
God’s mind called for a process out of dis- 
order and evil. The author does not hesi- 
tate to say that God created evil. Good, 
the ultimate reality, requires it. Evil is 
an ingredient in the good, since the good 
is a “dynamically felt transition” from dis- 
satisfaction to satisfaction. 

The author proceeds to show that his 
view, called organismic naturalism, sup- 
ports the idea of meaningfulness (cosmic 
purpose) in both the cosmos and _ indi- 
vidual realities. In contrast to the mech- 
anistic view of existence and the static 
idea of the good, organismic naturalism 
finds sanctity in the bonds of connection 
between the infinite and the finite, sees 
man as more than an aggregate of parts 
and all wholes as new functioning realities, 
regards individual structure as a necessary 
deduction from cosmic purpose in that 
process requires it and body as necessary 
for spirit for the same reason, and finds 
feeling and final causation at every level 
of nature. 

This book is a stimulating treatise on 
the subject of reality and value. The 
author makes excellent use of the con- 
clusions of the new science. Perhaps his 
major shortcoming is his inability to con- 
vince the reader that he has fulfilled his 
claim of repudiating the static idea of the 
good. Cases in point are as follows: 

1. The use of the notion of the idea 
of the good in God’s mind before the 
creation. This idea suggests Platonic 
philosophy which the author sup- 
posedly repudiates in this connection. 
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2. He assumes a hierarchy of meaning- 
fulness, thus suggesting an end value. 

3. While God is regarded as limited and 
operative in process, there is such a 
thing as a highest pattern of all on 
earth. It is the unity of man’s soul 
with God. This suggests that striv- 
ing has ceased and the good is the 
realized pattern. 

GeorcE D. KELSEY 
New York City 


The Holy Imperative. By Winston L. 
King. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1949. 224 pages. $2.50. 

This is the first book from the hand of 
a Congregational parson in Maine, and 
has in it something of the tang of the 
Maine woods. Dr. King has a fresh way 
of handling old themes. He also knows 
how to write. In the entire book there is 
hardly a trite phrase, and many an ar- 
resting one. This makes the book a delight 
to read, for it is not only penetrating and 
perceptive; it is lucidly and persuasively 
written. Beyond that it is a vigorous and 
sensible discussion of fundamental issues 
dealing with “the power of God and the 
Good Life.” I trust it is an earnest of 
more good things to come from his pen. 

Its main thesis is that neither religion 
nor morality can rightly be considered 
apart from each other. The good and 
the holy are split at the peril of both. 
“It is both inevitable and desirable that 
religion and morality develop separate dis- 
ciplines within developing human culture. 


’ Yet they must contrive to live in the same 


house together. Even more: They can 
mutually profit each other’s ministry.” 
Religion can provide rich fullness of emo- 
tion and motivation for the moral life, 
while exploring new values and areas of 
moral experience not available to secular 
and theoretical ethics. Ethics, on the 
other hand, can supply the needed critical 


rationale which prevents religion from 
lapsing into superstition and fanaticism. 
Dr. King is well aware of the crimes and 
stupidities that have been committed in 
the name of religion, yet he holds that re- 
ligion is always interested in both the 
source and destiny of its moral values; and 
he wants to root them in Ultimate Reality. 
God, too, is a moral being no matter how 
much his goodness transcends ours. 

The author doesn’t mention Niebuhr, 
but he has Niebuhr’s feeling for the inevi- 
table dialectical and paradoxical nature of 
religion. In a sense religion worships two 
Gods: the God of isness (reality, power, 
law) and the God of oughtness (moral 
ideality, goodness, love). It is the char- 
acter of religion that neither side of this 
dynamic polarity can be completely es- 
tablished or surrendered. “The worshipper 
has a vital, insistent conviction of both 
the goodness and reality of God, however 
logically inconsistent the two beliefs may 
appear to be or however difficult to recon- 
cile in practice.” This fundamental ten- 
sion is both the weakness and the strength 
of high religion. Nearly all the problems 
involved in God’s relations with men ex- 
press the same polarity: nature and grace, 
freedom and necessity, human goodness 
and divine holiness, faith and works, etc. 
“The conscience of religion and its sense 
of reality are never quite at ease with each 
other, its mind and heart seldom at com- 
plete peace.” It is only in the experience 
of full and loving fellowship with God 
and men that the moral and intellectual 
antinomies of the Christian life and faith 
are transcended, and its living unity 
achieved. 

One might fairly say that the author is 
a “chastened liberal.” Therefore, he is 
critical of such as Dewey and Aldous Hux- 
ley on the one hand, and of Barth, Nygren, 
and Kierkegaard on the other—precisely 
because they variously relax the tension 
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between religion and ethics. He is as sharp 
in his criticism of stodgy and immoral 
religion as he is of the many bastard cults 
and philosophies which seek to usurp re- 
ligion’s function. King sticks to what he 
calls “main-line” religion. 

From the discussion of “religion in gen- 
eral” the author turns to a fuller consid- 
eration of Christianity, which he defines 
in terms of the same moral-religious polar- 
ity, appealing to the New Testament and 
the historical Christian community as the 
norms to which the faith has always 
turned to test itself. Ethical values and 
religious faith are there completely inte- 
grated. The moral life and its virtues are 
rooted in God and his will, since Jesus 
assumed that moral perfection dwells in 
God and that the goal of his children is 
to be like him. “The experience of actual 
personal fellowship with God transforms 
ethical principles into joyous obedience 
to divine commandment.” “Love is the 
deliberate effort to widen the range of per- 
sonal fellowship on all levels and deepen 
its quality.” Thus interpreted in terms of 
loving fellowship, the Christian life is one 
of full and forgiven sonship in the Fa- 
ther’s house. 

In a short review, one can only add 
that the author provides a rich fabric of 
provocative insights in treating of such 
varying themes as the Kingdom of God, 
Christianity as religion and ethics, the 
Christian Good as love and as social value, 
sin, rewards and punishments, motives and 
consequences, existentialism, mysticism, 
monasticism, the family, social reform, and 
the church. 

There is little in the book that I would 
criticize, even if there were space to do 
so. There are times when the author’s 
biting comment and pungent humor veer 
close to sarcasm. And after what he him- 
self writes about the creative function of 
unorthodox heretics, mystics, and proph- 
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ets, and about the vitality of experimental 
faiths and sects who pursue the unpopular 
good, he is a bit unfair in his censure of 
some of the men and movements on the 
fringe of Christianity—Aldous Huxley, for 
example. After all, Huxley has not found- 
ed a new faith or cult. In his own ago- 
nized spiritual pilgrimage he has sought 
what seemed real; and “religious validity, 
like truth for William James, is something 
which happens to a person.” Furthermore, 
Dr. King suggests an explanation but not 
a solution to the problem of why so many 
are forsaking the respectable uptown 
churches for the store-front Pentecostal 
sects and other off-center cults. He does 
emphasize, however, that the Christian 
ethic is one in which the standard of good- 
ness must be governed by an “asceticism 
of proportion” and “a morality of fellow- 
ship” rather than by legal prescription and 
careful definition. The Christian ethic is 
an ethic without rules; but it must involve 
a triangular relationship between self, God, 
and the neighbor. 

This book is not designed as a text-book, 
but it would be excellent collateral reading 
for courses in Religion and Ethics. It de- 
serves a wide and thoughtful reading. 

Paut E. PFvetze 
University of Georgia 


Man’s Religions. By John B. Noss. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. 
812 pages. $4.50. 

All students of the history of religions 
are familiar with the old stand-bys which 
have been used for many years as refer- 
ences and texts: C. F. Moore, C. Clemens, 
J. C. Archer, Friess and Schneider, and 
so on. There have been no outstanding 


recent books in the general field and none 
of the older ones attempts what Professor 
Noss does excellently in his work. In ad- 
dition to presenting the reader with the 
basic informative materials concerning the 
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history, beliefs, and practices of the vari- 
ous world religions, he adds a consider- 
able volume of interesting and vitalizing 
descriptive and interpretative details from 
original source materials. Further, he 
places the religions treated in their time 
settings, and shows how they developed 
and changed their forms over the cen- 
turies. 

Following an opening section in which 
the reader is shown religions in primitive 
and prehistoric cultures and is introduced 
briefly but nevertheless sufficiently to the 
dead religions of Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, 
and Rome, the author takes up the study 
of the Indian religions: early Hinduism, 
Jainism, and Buddhism, later Hinduism, 
and Sikhism. He next turns to China 
and Japan, studying Confucianism, Tao- 
ism, and Shintoism. A final section, com- 
prising something less than half the vol- 
ume, discusses the religions of the Near 
East: Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christian- 
ity, and Islam. In every case, much de- 
scriptive material is offered: poems, prayers, 
and illustrations from the various scrip- 
tures and literatures are quoted, and the 
whole is presented in such clear outline 
and readable English that it becomes a 
book: that will be found pleasing and un- 
derstandable to any reader. An interesting 
feature is the conclusion of each section 
with brief discussions of what is happen- 
ing today to these religions. The author’s 
mastery of the facts and basic materials 
is likewise excellent. Each chapter con- 
cludes with references to the best avail- 
able books in English in the field and the 
volume itself closes with notes and a 
lengthy and useful index, which includes 
pronunciation of unfamiliar words and 
names. 

This reviewer recommends Man’s Reli- 
gions unhesitatingly as one of the finest 
and most useful available books in the 
field today. While it is intended pri- 
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marily as a college text, for which func- 
tion it is eminently well fitted, it will be 
found a remarkably interesting and in- 
formative volume for the general reader 
as well. 

J. Carvin KEENE 
American University of Beirut 
Beirut, Lebanon 


The Mystery of the Charity of Joan of 
Arc. By Charles Péguy. Translated by 
Julian and Anne Green. New York: 
Pantheon Books, Inc., 1950. 216 pages. 
$3.00. 


The religious poetry of Charles Péguy 
takes on the majesty and beauty of a 
chant. Those who have found inspira- 
tion in his Mystery of the Holy Inno- 
cents or his Basic Verities, also translated 
by Julian and Anne Green, will discover 
in this first complete work of Péguy’s 
available in English, fuller expression of 
naive naturalness, so characteristic of the 
poet, a quality which the Greens transmute 
into exquisite English. 

Péguy is not easy reading, in French or 
in translation. He is often so absorbed 
in religious mystical symbolism that only 
a devout soul, who has experienced the 
mystical, will catch the hidden signifi- 
cance of his metaphors. He seems at times 
too repetitious, the same phrase appear- 
ing and reappearing in the lines. 


In writing this mystery poem, Péguy 
spent more than fifteen years. He attempts 
to interpret through dialogues and mono- 
logues what went on in the inner soul of 
Joan of Arc before she mounted a horse 
and rode in armor to free France from the 
English and to crown a king. 

It is a soul in anguish over the brutal- 
ity, the violence, the denial of the spirit 
of Jesus among men, not just Frenchmen 
but men everywhere. 
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Her dialogues with her girl friend, Hau- 
viette, who seems to represent the average 
French peasant girl, and Madame Ger- 
vaise, who symbolizes the church, is full 
of Catholic concepts, with saints, the Mass, 
the body and blood of Christ, infused 
into line after line. The poem is medieval 
in its phrases, but it has a universal appeal 
in its stress upon God’s love revealed in 
the Passion and sacrifice of the Cross. 

In this simple peasant girl, tending 
sheep, and but a child in her teens, we see 
a spirit driven by supernatural compas- 
sion to become a soldier of the Church 
Militant. 

The translator compares Péguy with 
Dante, “with whom he shares the gift of 
clothing. the metaphysical with humanity.” 

Joan is obsessed with the need of men 
for salvation, not the few, but all man- 
kind. 

The following lines reveal the driving 
passion in the soul of Joan. They are 
taken from the scene where Mary fol- 
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lows Jesus on his way to Calvary. It is 
Madame Gervaise who is speaking; but 
it is Joan who feels. 


People greatly respect the parents of the 
condemned. 

They even said: poor woman. 

And at the same time they struck at her 
son. 

Because man is like that. 

Man is made that way, 

The world is like that. 

Men are what they are and you will 
never be able to change them. 

She did not know that on the contrary 
he had come to change man. 

That he had come to change the world. 

She followed, she wept. 

At the same time they were hitting her 


boy. 
She followed and followed. 
Men are like that. 
You can’t change them. 
You can’t make them over. 
And he had come to change them. 
To make them over. 
To change the world. 
To make it over. 

S. Hartow 


Smith College 
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HOOD THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Livingstone College 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


Hood Theological Seminary, with Livingstone 
College, is a center of liberal and theological 
education. Courses of study leading to the 
B.D. degree, Certificate in Theology, and 
Graduate Certificate in Religious Education 
are offered. 
Address all inquiries to— 
THE DEAN OF HOOD THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
Livingstone College 
Salisbury, N. C. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Founded 1867 
A four-year college course is offered, accredited Class 
“A’’ by the Southern Association of Colle; and Sec- 
ondary Schools and by the North Carolina State - 
ment of Education, leading to degrees of B.A. and B.S. 


including pre-medical work and Teacher Training “tor 
State High School Teachers’ certificates. 


New Departments added in Reli Edu- 
cation, Commerce, Music and Physical 
Education 


Thorough Training, Healthful Environment, 
Christian Influences. 
Co-educational Under auspices of Episcopal Church 
Moderate Terms Opportunity for Self-help 
For catalog and information write 
The Registrar 
St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A College of Christian Character 
and Culture 


College of Arts and Sciences 
School of Religion 


W. R. Strassner, Chairman 
Interim Administrative Committee 


Have You Seen and Read 
THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION? 


A quarterly review of the problems faced by 
Negro and other minority groups in the 
United States in particular and in the world 


in general. 
Subscription 
Subscription to the JOURNAL is $2.50 per 
year in the U. S. and possessions; . $3.00 in 
foreign countries. Single copies $1.00 for the 
winter, spring, and fall numbers; $2.00 for 
summer numbers. 
MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO THE 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION 
Published by 


THE BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Howard University, Washington 1, D. C. 


LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 


Graduate School of Theology 
Leading to degree of S.T.B. 


Standard curriculum with strong 
faculty—Varied elective courses— 
Exceptional opportunity for practi- 
cal experience in both urban and 
rural areas. Scholarship aid to 
worthy students. 


Horace MANN Bonp 
President 


JessE BELMONT BARBER 
Dean of the Seminary 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, CHESTER COUNTY 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The Maryland Baptist Center and 
School of Religion 


1434 McCulloh Street 
BALTIMORE 17, MD. 


Joun L. Tittey, Dean 
LAfayette 5350 
Operating under auspices of the 


United Baptist Missionary Convention 
of Maryland 


A program of leadership education 
for church and community workers. 
A School of Religion 

for ministers. 
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VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


A Class “A” College—Coeducational with a strong Graduate School 
of Religion. 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s degrees in liberal arts and sciences, 
religion, education and religious education. Seminary offering the 
degree of B.D. 


Through the years Virginia Union University has maintained a 
strong faculty and adhered to rigid scholarship. 


The small college plan is emphasized; thus the family-like atmos- 
phere prevails. 


The University is admirably located on United States Highway 
No. 1, 110 miles South of Washington. 


Joun M. ELtison, President 


For information address the President or the Dean of the College, 
Virginia Union University, Richmond 20, Virginia 


THIS COULD HAPPEN TO YOU! 


Fate, the faithless mistress, often deals harsh blows where least de- 
served! Prolonged sickness, unforeseeable accidents or death can upset 
the best laid plans. 


Protect Your Family’s Happiness! The one sure answer is with an 


adequate life insurance program. Life insurance will provide for you, if 
you reach old age—for your family, if you don’t. 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL representatives are trained and 
qualified to advise you, in complete confidence, on your insurance needs. 
There will be no obligation. 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Durham, North Carolina 
C. C. Spaulding, President 
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JOHN R. EVERETT, Columbia University 


RELIGION IN HUMAN EXPERIENCE: 
AN INTRODUCTION 


Designed to serve as an introduction to religion, this stimulating book 
differs from the conventional approach in that it deals intensively with 
four major religions—Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism and Christianity. 
Each section of the book expresses clearly the unique problems associated 
with its particular religion. The traditional problems of the nature of 
God, the nature of religious experience, and relations between ethics 
and religion, philosophy and religion, and science and religion, are all 
considered within the context of their historic setting. There are sixteen 
pages of illustrations. 


Ready in May, Probable price of College Edition, $3.50, 568 pages 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


257 FOURTH AVENUE 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY LECTURES 


BASES OF WORLD UNDERSTANDING 
By 


WILLIAM STUART NELSON 


PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY AND DEAN OF THE UNIVERSITY 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$1.00 


“In the gravity of the present world crisis such proposals are worthy of 
most serious consideration.” — Dr. Alain Locke, Howard University. 
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Hournal and Guide 


THE SOUTH’S LARGEST WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


FOR THIRD STRAIGHT YEAR— 
WENDELL WILLKIE AWARD WINNER 


Last year the Journal and Guide editor-in-chief, P. Bernard Young, 
Jr., was one of two winners of second prize in the first Wendell Willkie 
Award for excellence in journalism for his on-the-scene reporting of 
the San Francisco United Nations Conference. 

Now, for the second consecutive year, the Journal and Guide cap- . 
tured the prize for its exposé of public school conditions in Princess 
Anne County, Virginia, by Guide Managing Editor Albert L. Hinton 
and Staff Photographer J. Andrew Bowler, Jr. 

Not prizes but the passion for service to its readers and to the 
public keeps the Journal and Guide in the forefront. 


NORFOLK — PORTSMOUTH — NEWPORT NEWS 


Subscription Prices: 
One Year $4.00, 6 Months $2.50, Newsstands 10c 


Payable in advance. Mail to The Journal and Guide, Box 209, Norfolk 1, Va. 


THE SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
OF HowArD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FULLY ACCREDITED BY THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


WORK LEADING TO THE FOLLOWING DEGREES: 
BACHELOR OF DIVINITY 
MASTER OF ARTS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
CERTIFICATE AS YMCA SECRETARY 


LOCATED IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 
INTEGRAL PART OF A GREAT UNIVERSITY 


For further information write the Dean 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation's Capital 


A Complete Education on one Campus, Graduate and Professional 


College of Liberal Arts School of Engineering 
Graduate School and Architecture 
School of Music College of Pharmacy 
School of Law College of Dentistry 


College of Medicine School of Religion 
Summer School School of Social Work 


Evening School 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Athletics — R. O. T. C. — Student Government — Debating 


468 Teachers 4,636 Students 


14,500 Alumni 26 Buildings 


——REGISTRATION—— 


AUTUMN QUARTER October 2, 1950 


WINTER QUARTER January 5, 1951 
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